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A DRAMATIC FEAST. 


Just seven months ago we made some com- 
ment upon the enterprise of Mr. Donald 
Robertson in organizing a company of players, 
and planning a series of dramatic performances 
representative of the best classical and contem- 
porary dramatic authorship. We expressed 
confidence in his ability, and believed that he 
would prove successful in doing for the cul- 
tivated Chicago public what the amateurish 
management of the ill-starred New Theatre of 
the year before had attempted to do, and failed. 
The event has justified our prediction, and Mr. 
Robertson’s Company has now closed its eight 
months’ season with an artistic record in which 
all concerned may take just pride. His work 
has been by far the most interesting done by 
anybody during the past year in the local the- 
atrical world, and it has a more than local 
significance, for it has transformed into a partly- 
accomplished fact what was before only the 
dream of a few idealists, namely, the creation 
of a theatre for the production of the best 
examples of the literary drama. 

This is an expression which we are not afraid 
to use, despite the flippancy of newspaperdom 
and the scorn of commercialized theatricalism ; 
we use it simply as a convenient phrase for 
describing all the works in dramatic form which 
it is possible to fit to stage conditions, and which 
are at the same time good literature, worth 
printing in books and reading in the library. 
It is obvious that the phrase includes all of the 
world’s dramatic classics and a considerable 
portion of the contemporary product as well. 
If it includes practically none of the pieces which 
audiences eagerly flock to our theatres to see, so 
much the worse for our theatres. That the 
phrase is comprehensive enough to include also 
many works written for the reader alone is not 
to the point. Again we say, so much the worse 
for our theatres, but this time in the sense that 
their unfriendly attitude toward plays which 
are also works of literary art has been the direct 
cause of the divorce which has long existed be- 
tween literature and the stage. Most English 
writers of the past fifty years who have cared 
to work in the dramatic form have been absolved 
from the technical obligations which that form 


imposes by the knowledge that literary work, 
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however good it might be as such, was certain 
to find scant favor in the eyes of the i 
tribe. Why go to the trouble of adapting 
scenes and situations to the needs of the spec- 
tator, when no spectator was likely to be pro- 
vided? The managers, sacrificing everything 
else to sensational effect and shallow entertain- 
ment, have had their logical reward. Rejecting 
the drama of ideas and insight and poetical 
diction, they have fed, and forced the public 
to feed also, upon the husks offered them by 
second-rate playrights. Unwilling to accept 
the terms essential to any enduring compact 
between the man of letters and the stage, they 
have degraded the theatre from its nobler func- 
tion, and reduced it to show and artifice and 
superficiality. 

This exile of literature from the theatre, 
where it has a prescriptive if not a divine right 
to reign supreme, has long been a crying scandal. 
Much hard pioneer work must be done before 
the exile is ended, and Mr. Robertson, who is 
engaged in doing just this kind of work, should 
be made to feel that his labors are appreciated. 
What uphill work it has thus far ben, he alone 
could adequately tell us. The outsider has seen 
some of his difficulties, but not all of them. 
The meagre support given to his enterprise by 
a heedless public has been patent to ail obser- 
vation, as has also been the ignorance and worse 
which has characterized the accounts of his work 
in the daily press. With one honorable excep- 
tion, the newspaper writers who are supposed to 
keep us informed about what is going on in the 
theatrical world, have dealt with this remarkable 
work in a spirit of indifference at the best, and 
at the worst of malice mingled with mendacity. 
They even went so far as to say — to take one 
glaring example —that a certain play produced 
by Mr. Robertson — one of the noblest of its 
kind, and one given many times with great suc- 
cess in the country of its origin — had never 
before been performed, and was never even in- 
tended by its author for stage-production! Upon 
this precious premise was based an argument for 
the impracticality and general futility of the 
whole enterprise, and the general ear of the pub- 
lic was thus grossly abused. 

Mr. Robertson, fortunately, offers a rare com- 
bination of the idealist with the man of practical 
resourcefulness. It is this union of qualities 
which has carried him through his first season 
in the face of the discouragements offered by 
slender support, recreant reviewing, malicious 
misrepresentation, the difficulty of finding suit- 
able quarters, and the defection of some of his 





most trusted associates. Opposed to these ob- 
stacles he has had to offer only his own enthu- 
siasm and tenacity of purpose, his own versatile 
abilities as an actor together with his power to 
train his company to artistic unity of effect, 
and his readiness to seize upon every available 
point of vantage. With anything less than this 
equipment, he would long ago have come to 
grief. Having it, he has completed one season 
without material failure and with a highly cred- 
itable record of artistic success, and now, with 
brightening prospects, he is planning next 
year’s work. That the sapling which has thus 
weathered its first storms may grow into a sturdy 
tree must be the wish of everyone who has the 
real interests of our stage at heart. 

During the season of a little more than eight 
months, Mr. Robertson’s company has given us 
seventeen plays, with two or three exceptions 
works of established character. They have been 
presented in nearly two hundred afternoon and 
evening performances, mostly in Chicago and its 
suburbs, although about twenty-five of the per- 
formances have been given in outlying towns of 
Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin. The list of 
the plays is of great interest. Four of them 
have been one-act pieces, given either in groups 
or as curtain-raisers. These four are Lamb’s 
“The Intruding Widow,” Browning’s “ In a 
Balcony,” M. Maeterlinck’s « L’Intruse,” and 
Mr. Cale Young Rice’s “ A Night in Avignon.” 
The thirteen longer works are the following: 
Moliére’s “ L’Avare,” M. Pailleron’s “La 
Souris ” (“ The Triumph of Youth ’’), Goldoni’s 
“Un Curioso Accidente,” Giacosa’s * Come le 
Foglie,” Calderon's “ Nadie Fie Su Secreto” 
(“ Keep Your Own Secret,” in FitzGerald’s 
translation), Sefior Echegaray’s “‘O Locura o 
Santidad,” Gogol’s “ Revizor,” Herr Haupt- 
mann’s “ Friedensfest,’ Ibsen’s ‘“ Rosmers- 
holm,” Herr Bjérnson’s “ Sigurd Slembe,” Part 
IL., and “ En Hanske ” («A Gauntlet”), Brown- 
ing’s “ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” and a new play 
entitled “ The Law,” hy Mrs. Solomon Sturges, 

Such a list as this fairly justifies the caption 
given to the present article. The many thou- 
sands of persons who have witnessed these 
performances have had a unique opportunity 
to become acquainted with such a series of 
masterpieces as has never before been brought 
to the playgoers’ attention, either in England 
or America, in any single season under a single 
management. Only three of the thirteen plays 
have ever before, as far as we know, been pro- 
duced anywhere in the English language. And 
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the list is admirably representative of the various 
aspects of the modern drama. From such great 
classical writers as Calderon, Moliére, and 
Goldoni, to the men who are the chief sponsors 
for the modern movement, the gamut has run, 
making it possible to view three centuries of the 
drama in historical perspective. Noteworthy 
also is the balanced cosmopolitanism of the list, 
which includes plays from the six most import- 
ant continental literatures of culture, besides 
examples of English and American authorship. 
Those who have been privileged to watch this 
experiment at close range have much cause to 
be grateful to the man whose determined and 
practical idealism has borne this fine fruit. 

It is a satisfaction to be able to state that eco- 
nomical management has made Mr. Robertson’s 
enterprise self-supporting for the season now 
ended, and that, with brightening prospects, 
his work will be resumed next autumn. It has 
gained a foothold, and its continuance is prac- 
tically assured. Therein is matter for congrat- 
ulation to all concerned, and it is with unfeigned 
pleasure that we mingle our own congratulations 
with the rest. 








THE INTOXICATION OF WORDS. 


Some years ago I was sitting one evening on my 
porch, while a little distance away two colored coal- 
heavers were resting from their labors. They had 
the power to talk of Heaven and Hell; and one of 
them discoursed in this wise: “What’s a darkey 
want to go to Heaven for? All he have to do there 
is sit up in the cold, cold night, enumerating the 
stars an’ counting the coastellations of the Golden 
Host ; an’ then when the morning breaks he have 
to go down to the bottom of the garden an’ draw up 
millions an’ millions of buckets of water for the 
Children of Israel.” 

I quote this speech because I think it affords a 
good example of the spell which mere words exercise 
over mankind. The most ignorant of men feel 
their power. Anyone who has listened to a darkey 
preacher of the old style can recall similar instances 
of unthinkable combinations of language which yet 
often had a touch of inspiration in them. Dryden 
confessed that a rhyme often helped him to a line; 
and the negro speakers, laying violent hands upon 
fine words, sometimes found ideas tumbling in with 
them. More usually, however, they were like the 
South Sea Islanders who parted a chest of dress 
clothes among them, so that one wore a pair of 
breeches around his neck, another a coat belted 
around him like a skirt, and a third had a high hat 
perched upon his hairy horns. 

Words are not only for use — they are for adorn- 
ment. They are not only the counters and coins 





with which we transact our business — they are the 
jewels in which we array ourselves for dignity or 
pleasure. Properly used, they have the gleam and 
sparkle and color of gems, and they are as inde- 
structible. Genius showers on her kings barbaric 
pearl and gold. 

Words are like deep-laden freighters plying 
between the shores of the abstract and the concrete 
worlds. They bring in their holds the spices, the 
webs of woven air, the fabrics of dream, from the 
one land, and take in return the corn and cattle and 
iron of the other. There are, properly, only two 
great systems of philosophy —the system which 
makes all existence thought, as in Plato’s Theory 
of Ideas, the Maya or Illusion of the Hindoos, the 
Realism of the Schoolmen; and the system which 
finds nothing in nature but matter and the sensa- 
tional experience of it. Words are the eommon 
carriers of both of these conceptions of life, as far, 
at least, as they are transferred from mind to mind. 
Whether the Idea and the Thing are one, and if so 
which it is that is the one, are questions not likely 
to be decided. But words are incarnations of the 
thought and symbols of the thing. In the hands of 
men entirely they are so much alive as to 
suggest the idea that the universe itself and all that 
is therein may be merely the written language of 
the Master Being of all. 

It is when words are new to us, when they sound 
to our ears like shells reverberant of varied oceans, 
when they glitter to our eyes with pearly opalescence, 
that their power is greatest. They are the spells 
which vitalize the magnificent make-believe of child- 
hood. “That is a castle!” the boy cries; and to 
the eyés of himself and his playfellows the old 
hair-cloth sofa swells out into barbican and battle- 
ments and keep. The cupboard is a robber’s cave, 
and jackets and pinafores become the panoply of 
knights or the garb of pirates. India is in one 
corner of the room and Hudson Bay in another. 
Prevailing poets, their undoubting minds believe the 
magic wonders that they speak. The child’s mind 
opens and expands to language more rapidly than 
to actual experience. It is, as a rule, dull to natural 
scenery ; it does not readily grasp human character ; 
it disdains the ordinary business of life. But out of 
words it weaves an enchanted world in which it 
moves in absolute disinterestedness. There is noshock 
of disillusion, because one experience in this world 
is just as good as another. There is as much excite- 
ment in losing a golden treasure as in finding it. 
Being a hunted robber is as good fun as being a 
noble knight. Life is a delightful dream, and words 
are the substance out of which its hills and valleys 
and palaces and towns and people and pageants are 
created. 

Undoubtedly the artist’s mood is the child’s mood. 
Literature deals with much else besides art. It 
moralizes, it teaches, it satirizes, it exhorts. To 
the writer whose predominant tendency is for any 
of these functions, is mainly a vehicle of 
thought, a medium of communication with mankind. 
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It is not necessarily more sensuous or self-existent 
than mathematical formule. But the pure artist 
merely dreams and creates; and to him words are 
the most real of all real things, because he sees his 
visions rise out of them into existence, as clouds rise 
out of the sea. Not for him is it to doubt the truth 
of his word-embodied beings; not for him to make 
any difference between the children of his brain — 
to separate them into sheep and goats, to love and 
laud his good characters and hate his bad. He 
regards them all alike, so long as they can alike be 
clad in the vivid vesture of words. If he has any 
preference, it is for his dark or parti-colored projec- 
tions of sin and passion, because those are capable 
of more power and picturesqueness than his virtuous 
flock. On the other hand, the writer who is half 
artist and half moralist is continually in doubt as to 
the reality of his own creations. He is apt to speak 
of them contemptuously as puppets ; he rips his dolls 
open to show us the sawdust inside. He pursues 
his evil personages with implacable fury. His 
purpose is mainly moral ; and as he uses words only 
to convey his ideas, so he uses characters only to 
enforce them. All this may amount to very great 
work, but it is something quite different, and usually 
is inferior to the real artist’s dream-like disinterested 
reproduction of the world as fresh as on creation’s 
day. 

As words are most potent to children who are 
just learning them, so they are most pregnant with 
magic in the youth of a race when it is just forming 
its language. The discovery that things can be 
named, that we can pack the riches of the world 
into our minds, that we can in a way overrun and 
possess the earth by turning it into sign and sound, 
always intoxicates. And in the early stages of a 
nation’s growth, this discovery is very widely made. 
Then a poet addresses an audience of poets. Then 
brief and pregnant verse is preferred to dull and 
diluted prose. Then the images of life do not have 
to be spelled out and explained and illustrated and 
made visible by material objects, but hints and 
glimpses flash them at once into the minds of auditors 
themselves inflamed with creating fury. 

The one sensuous quality which inheres in words is 
sound. All their other powers to enlighten, to move, 
to intoxicate, depend on their arbitrary meanings, 
which we have to learn, on the way they are put to- 
gether by those who handle them, and on the associa- 
tions which they acquire. And though there is a large 
class of words, in every language, which give an 
echo to the sense, and sound like what they indicate, 
and though there is a still larger number of words 
of innately noble and mighty sound, yet in the main 
the delightfulness of words uttered in conjunction 
depends upon the skill of him who uses them. 
Alliteration, the repetition or contrast of vowel 
sounds, rhyme, assonance, the movement of words 
in quantity, accent, rhythm, measure, or the fixed 
employment of so many syllables or accents in a 
line, — these are the sensuous resources of language, 
to which, in great part, it owes its intoxicating and 





memorable triumphs. They are really resources of 
verse ; for though prose can use some of them, it is 
seldom bettered by so doing. 

Alliteration is the most common means used to 
give distinction to moulded words, and its use 
from the popular proverb up to the elaborate schemes 
of Milton or Swinburne. It is like the marking 
time, or keeping step, of a group of soldiers, which 
differentiates their movement from the vague shuffle 
of the crowd. It is apt to become an offence when 
too much insisted on; and the masters keep 
it half hidden, like a delicate chain thridding through 
and binding together their jeweled words. Milton 
usually has two or three sets of alliteration going at 
one time. Vowels have their alliteration as well as 
consonants, and it is upon their reduplication or sharp 
dissonances that much of the music of verse arises. 
Some poets, with all their care, can only bring forth 
light tinkling melodies ; while with others the vowels 
sound out rich and full like the notes of mighty bells 
or lordly organ-pipes. The principle of repetition 
of sound comes out most completely in rhyme and 
assonance, where, being undisguised, it is used to 
bind lines together and separate them from the con- 
text. Beyond the couplet and the quatrain, rhyme 
weakens sound by diluting it. I think such excess 
of rhyme weakens meaning, too, by a sort of subtle 
sympathy ; so that the regular sonnet and the Spen- 
serian stanza, while elegant and aérial, are less 
forcible and objective than simpler forms of verse. 
The principle of repetition is also involved in rhythm 
and measure, with their fixed use of quantity or 
accent; but here it is the repetition, not of units, 
but of groups. A measured motion seems to be at 
the root of all such devices of language, and their 
material type is the dance. Still larger repetitions 
of sound, as in the stanzas of a long poem, or the 
threefold division of a Pindaric ode three times 
repeated, may have some sensuous effect on readers 
at large; but their appreciation is mainly for experts. 

I believe that, scientifically treated, the vibrations 
of sound can be made to transform themselves into 
color and figure. But there is only a remote possi- 
bility that words can so affect the nerves of men. 
All coloresque, sculpturesque, or architectural effects 
produced by language must be the result of the 
association of ideas. We early learn the meanings 
of words, and as we go through life each one of them 
gathers riches to itself until it draws after it a train- 
load of pictures and impressions. There is no reason 
in nature why one word should mean one thing more 
than another — why the word “splendor,” for ex- 
ample, should not mean darkness, or vice versa. 
But once fixed in our minds that splendor means a 
certain quality of light and color, it absorbs into 
itself all our experiences of magnificent natural or 
human glories — sunsets, serried mountain peaks, 
glowing autumn woods, great cities, man’s strength, 
woman’s grace, noble actions, and lofty dreams ; 80 
that when the word is pronounced, all these concepts 
are shuttled before our eyes in one composite vision. 
When, therefore, the orator or poet or prose writer 
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his art-work which is to intoxicate or com- 
mand us, he has disposed upon his palette thousands 
of words which are vivid with our blood, trembling 
with our life. Czsar refuses bis revolting legionaries 
the title of Milites (soldiers), and calls them Quirites 
(citizens ), and so quells the mutiny with a word. 
The Irish multitude is cold to the idea of the Trinity, 
until St. Patrick plucks the familiar shamrock from 
the sod and exemplifies the trinal unity. 

The wielder of language has not only single 
words freighted with associate ideas at his command, 
but he has analogies, metaphors, comparisons, sim- 
iles, parables, tales, to draw upon. The whole 
experience of the race is his— limited only by his 
hearer’s or reader’s intelligence. No other artist 
has a twentieth part of the weapons with which he 
is armed for the conquest of mankind. 

Cuartes Leonarp Moore. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


A BRILLIANT POLISH GENIUS has passed prematurely 
from earth in the recent death of Stanislas Wyspianski, 
who at the age of thirty-eight had distinguished himself 
as poet, painter, dramatist, and sculptor. It is said that 
at twenty-five he produced a masterpiece with his brush, 
another with his pen at twenty-six, and that in his last 
decade he gave more literature to the world than his 
compatriot Sienckiewicz in a lifetime. The son of a 
seulptor, Wyspianski naturally took up the chisel as his 
first chosen tool; but, oppressed with the thought of his 
coantry’s unhappy fate, he seems to have needed more 
than one avenue by which to express himself and to 
attain a momentary forgetfulness of his melancholy. 
Noteworthy was his joining the movement of Cracow 
artists and writers to become the founders of a new 
race. Peasant women, healthy, ignorant, and unafflicted 
with nerves, were chosen to become the mothers of 
sturdy sons who should one day espouse their country’s 
cause and liberate her from the foreign yoke. The 
coarseness and shrewishness of Wyspianski’s mate seem 
to have grated on his nerves, but after she had borne 
him a number of children he married her, all the time 
toiling manfully for her and for their young family, — 
painting wonderful pictures and writing plays innumer- 
able. His drama “The Wedding” caused him to be 
reckoned by his admirers as the greatest writer Poland 
had produced in a century. Losing the control of the 
fingers of his right hand some months before his death, 
he made the doctor bind a pencil to his hand, and so 
wrote on (though he could no longer paint) to the end. 
A heroic soul, surely, and worthy of the country that 
gave him birth. Sad Gale 

THE RISING STANDARD OF LIBRARY SCHOOLS is mat- 
ter for commendation. More and more is librarianship 
becoming recognized as a “learned” profession, and 
increasing honor will in future be paid to those who 
practise that profession. Entrance requirements and 
erage tests in such library schools as that at 

or the one connected with the University of 

is, or the parent school at Albany, and others 

are by no means ignobly easy to pass. In 

the current catalogue of the Wisconsin Library School 
we read with satisfaction (under the heading, “ Extra 














Entrance Requirements ”): “It is desired that as many 
as possible shall come to the school with actual library 
experience. Practical work in a good library for a year 
or more, in addition to the educational requirements, is 
the best preparation for the year’s work in the school. 
Although desirable, such experience is often impossible, 
but accepted candidates who offer no library experience 
must spend at least one month in practical work in a 
designated library before the school opens in Septem- 
ber.” And, what is even better, “It is desirable that 
every student should be reasonably familiar with the 
most notable literature in all of the principal depart- 
ments of learning, through actual reading of the books 
themselves. But an intimate acquaintance with certain 
books is a special entrance requirement. A copy of this 
required reading list accompanies the application blank, 
and is sent only to those making formal application for 
entrance to the school.” 

Mrs. Humpnry Warp at Siro CoL.xae, lec- 
turing on “The Peasant in Literature,” made a most 
favorable impression on her audience, and probably 
suggested to more than one hearer a comparison with 
her uncle Matthew, who also lectured there in his 
American visit of twenty years ago, more or less. It 
was a felicitous reference, on the part of President 
Seelye in his introductory address, to the warm feeling 
cherished in this country for all members of Thomas 
Arnold’s family. Mrs. Ward’s ease and grace of manner, 
and her command of an English not so baffling to 
American ears as her famous kinsman’s curiously enun- 
ciated speech, were a delight and in some degree a 
surprise to those who remembered Matthew Arnold’s 
platform appearance. A scholarly study of the humble 
coun in literature, from Virgil’s time to Miss 
Jane Barlow’s, formed the substance of her address. 
That Mrs. Ward has herself, in her stories, presented 
us with types of English peasantry that deserve to sur- 
vive in literature, will have occurred to all who take 
pleasure in her Derbyshire rural characters — especially 
in her “ Daffady,” of “Helbeck of Bannisdale,” and 
her ’Lias Dawson, as presented in “ David Grieve.” 
These characters surely prove that Mrs. Ward is not so 
far behind George Eliot in a sense of humor as some 
have too hastily declared. A noteworthy circumstance 
in connection with Mrs. Ward’s visit to Massachusetts 
is the arrangement she is said to have made with Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. for the issue of a complete and 
uniform edition of her works, which will be illustrated, 
and will be heralded by a detailed prospectus in due 
course of time. This will be the first uniform edition of 
her writings. greg 

A PUBLISHER OF THE GOOD OLD SCHOOL has been 
taken from us in the death of John Murray Brown, 
senior member of the well-known Boston firm of Little, 
Brown, & Co. Not only those writers who have had 
personal experience of his genial approachableness and 
his ready response to all appeals in behalf of good liter- 
ature, but also the wider circle of readers and lovers of 
the best in the way of books, will regret his too-early 
departure from the scene of his useful labors. Named 
after John Murray —the John Murray of sixty years 
ago — and inspired with similar ideals, Mr. Brown was, 
like Murray, the son of a prominent publisher and the 
father of a publisher; in fact, two of his four sons, 
Murray and Philip, are associated with the paternal 
publishing house and in a position to hand on its tradi- 
tions to succeeding Murray Browns. Not only did the 
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late Mr. Brown succeed to his father in business, but he 
inherited from him the fine estate in Belmont that he 
made his home. Interesting himself in the welfare of 
his native town, he served for many years on the board 
of trustees of the Belmont Public Library, and was be- 
loved and esteemed by all with whom this and other 
offices and duties brought him in contact, Among his 
classmates at Harvard were the late John Fiske and 
Jeremiah Curtin. Curtin’s translations from the Polish, 
it will be remembered, and also his original works, were 
a by his classmate’s house. Like James T. 

ields of an earlier generation, and other famous Boston 
publishers, Mr. Brown contributed much toward that 
city’s prestige in the world of books and of literary 
culture. *_ 7° 


THE IDEAL AND THE REAL IN LIBRARIANSHIP, as in 
every field of high endeavor, are so lamentably (or shall 
we say so ludicrously) discrepant that the spectacle of 
a graduating library-school class setting forth on its 
exalted mission in this world of illiteracy and material- 
ism may well move to thoughts that do lie too deep for 
tears, and that are therefore forced to avail themselves 
of a smile or a jest as the only avenue of outlet. A 
recent paragraph of ours (headed “A Library Sign of 
the Season”’) touching, with an attempt at playful humor, 
on this aspect of the young librarian’s noble calling, has 
given unintended pain to at least one of our readers, who 
for some reason regards the h as aimed at the 
Library School of the University of Illinois, and takes 
occasion, in a friendly way, to deplore the acridity which, 
our correspondent thinks, seasons this and other items of 
our library comment. Perhaps it may be well to say here 
that the passage in question was by a news 
item referring to a library school not in Illinois, and that 
our comment was of the most general and impersonal 
nature, applicable to library schools in the moon — if 
there are any there. But attempts at facetiousness are 
always perilous, and we are glad to be rebuked, if the 
rebuke is deserved. It is at least gratifying to be charged 
with acridity rather than with insipidity. 

MORE READING AND LESS TALKING might be sug- 

as a cure for many of the ills to which this 
eagerly disputatious twentieth century is heir. The 
Rev. B. 8S. Lombard of London has attracted attention by 
declaring that many of the nervous diseases and much of 
the insanity that now afflict society are due to excessive 
indulgence in conversation. Wonderful, when one seri- 
ously considers the matter, is the amount of energy that 
can be dissipated in empty words; and equally surprising 
is the gratifying discovery that unmeasured volumes of 
energy may be stored up by the silent, thoughtful, atten- 
tive perusal of a powerful book. He who has not felt 
the renewal of force, the restoration of personal effec- 
tiveness, that often come with the reading of a play or 
only a page of Shakespeare, or a book of Homer, or a 
chapter of Scott, has a pleasant sensation and a valuable 
experience still in store. To be sure, the spoken word 
and living presence of a gifted man or woman may 
equally, or in a greater degree, inspire one; but how 
few of those with whom we daily consort speak with the 
tongues of angels, and how well convinced we are, or 
ought to be, that some half-dozen at least of the immor- 
tals have it always in their power to kindle us and make 
us glow — uniess there be something seriously at fault in 
ourselves. That ancient philosopher who put out his eyes 
in order to concentrate his gaze on the things within, 


would in this age have destroyed his hearing also, in 





order to hearken the more diligently to the still small 
voice in his own breast. There are those who, from com- 
pulsion and not from choice, have learned to value the 
quiet that comes with the dying away of outward noises, 
and to prize the precious time set free for the deeper 
things of literature and life when ordinary conversation 
has become inaudible to deafened ears. 

A BEE-HIVE IN A LIBRARY is not an everyday sight, 
but this spectacle was seen, during the last Fall and 
Winter, in the children’s room of the Medford (Mass). 
Public Library, whose resourceful librarian, Miss Mary 
E. Sargent, firmly believes in showing the child of to- 
day, who is to be our citizen or perhaps our ruler of 
to-morrow, every possible attention of a helpful and 
educative sort. Hence this observation hive of bees, 
loaned by a Woburn bee-keeper, and watched by the 
little folk of Medford with intelligent interest. Another 
novel mark of attention shown to the child, but perhaps 
not so keenly appreciated, is the insertion into books 
given out from the juvenile department, of slips of paper 
bearing the following suggestive lines — the idea being 
borrowed from Miss Hewins of the Hartford Public 


Library: 
“THE LIBRARY GOOPS. 
(“ With apologies to Gelett Burgess.) 
“The goops they wet their fingers 
To turn the leaves of books, 
And then they crease the corners down 
And think that no one looks. 


“ They print the marks of dirty hands, 


These verses are also conspicuously posted for the ben- 
efit of all untidy children — and one may hope to hear 
later of good results accruing. 

AN UNDESERVED ASPERSION, for which we are glad 
to make such amends as may be possible, was our recent 
inadvertent characterization of New Orleans as one of 


the only two large American cities “that have thus far’ 


found life tolerable without a public library.” The 
following statement, supplied on excellent authority, 
indicates a situation quite different: “The Fiske Free 
Public Library of New Orleans was founded in 1845; 
though supported entirely by endowment, it afforded 
free library privileges. Its requirements, by reason of 
growth, were not covered by its income, and it was 
taken over by the city and additional support given in 
1895. The Howard Memorial Library has been a free 
reference library for twenty years; it has one of the 
best collections in the country, and is especially strong 
in American history. New Orleans was the recipient, 
in 1903, of a gift of $250,000 from Andrew Carnegie, 
for a new central library building with a number of 
branches. The new central building is nearing com- 
pletion. Two of the branches have already been opened, 
and the others are already planned and under way. 
Henry M. Gill is librarian of the New Orleans Public 
Library. The name of this library was changed at the 
time of the Carnegie gift.” 

A UTILITARIAN DEFENSE OF LITERARY CULTURE has 
been made by an eminent Frenchman of letters, M. Paul 
Adam, in a contribution to the Revue Hebdomadaire. 
Whereas Sir Alfred Jones has recently declared that if 
he wished to spoil a young man for commerce he would 
send him to Oxford or Cambridge, M. Adam maintsins 
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that it is just because the study of the classics has been 
abandoned by business men in France that the French 
are losing ground, relatively to other nations, in the 
commercial e for existence. The mental train- 
ing furnished by a classical education, he believes, is of 
value in the business world, and can be gained by no 
other course of study or system of drill. This valiant 
protest will fall on deaf ears, for the most part, but it 
is richly worth while to have made it. There is no 
honorable calling for which a good education in the 
“humanities” is too . One can even measure 
calico better and sell it more successfully if, in the 
pages of great writers, one has caught a glimpse of the 
eternities and the immensities that no yardstick can 
begin to measure. To aim at doing well one small 
thing and no more, is to court failure even in that one 
thing; while to be vastly greater than one’s work, and 
to do that work with the left hand, as it were, leaving 
unsuspected reserves of power for the emergencies 
that are sure to arise, is to command success. This 
utilitarian apologia for the higher truths and the deeper 
realities is hardly needed, but perhaps it is never entirely 
superfluous. : Pas he 


THE REMOVAL OF THE REPROACH OF SENILITY will be 


accomplished if Dr. Dorland and Professor Metchnikoff © 


have their way. The Philadelphia physician is bringing 
a powerful array of evidence to bear on the “Century” 
readers to convince them of the productivity and effec- 
tiveness of ripe old age, and the French bacteriologist 
is bending his energies toward the understanding and 
control of the fauna and flora of the intestinal regions and 
the prevention of the life-shortening ravages wrought by 
those microscopic forms of life in the basement sections 
of our alimentary canal. Let us think for a moment of 
the future gain to literature in this possible doubling of 
human longevity. Though the ing littérateur of one 
hundred and fifty years might not break forth into songs 
of spring and lyrics of love, what a store of observation 
and ripened thought he would possess for the writing 
of historical and philosophical works ! Systems of ethics 


and books of counsel to the young and collections of’ 


homilies would fall from his pen as naturally as mellow 
pears from the tree in September. Senility (or perhaps 
we shall prefer the term “senectitude”) will acquire 

ed glory, and instead of saying with 
Wordsworth that “to be young. was very heaven” we 
shall feel that to grow old, in health and strength, is 
the crowning satisfaction of life. 

SENSITIVENESS ABOUT ONE’S NAME, and a rigid in- 
sistence upon the proper observance by others of its 
established form and o phy, are common and 
on the whole creditable human characteristics. Occa- 
sionally, however, these are permitted to assume the 
proportions of a mania, not seldom betraying its victim 
into a situation either mirthful or distressing to the 
sane looker-on. A case in point, rich in irony, came 
recently to our notice. Not long ago a certain store 
Teceived a postal card order bearing an unusually 
illegible signature. After long and prayerful cogitation, 
one particular guess at the occult scrawl was accepted 
as more probably correct than any other of numer- 
ee and the order was despatched in due 

That the guess was a fairly good one, later 
developments proved, no less than eleven of the thirteen 
composing the signature being correct. But 
the true cognomaniac will recognize no degree or ex- 
tenuating circumstances in orthographic crime. Next 








day came a letter from him of the cryptic signature 
informing the astonished proprietor that all business 
relations between them had reached finality. Explana- 
tions or apologies, he took pains to specify, would be 
unavailing; the decree was irrevocable. Sadly the pro- 
prietor perused this amazing letter, — then an ironic 
chuckle escaped him. The first word of the missive 
was his own surname, and it was mis-spelled! 


THE MAN BEHIND THE MANUSCRIPT is entertainingly 
discussed by “a publisher’s first reader” in the April 
issue of « The Editor.” The typewriter has done much 
to destroy individuality in authors’ manuscripts, but this 
“first reader” has the eye of a detective for those 
minute, inconspicuous marks of personality that still 
remain. Among the most curious are those described 
in the following extract from this interesting article: 
“ A sad moment comes to the First Reader’s heart when 
he chances on the Suspicious Man Behind the Manu- 
script. As he turns the pages of this Man’s story he 
comes on tell-tale bits of white paper or even on hairs 
placed at certain intervals throughout. This Man has 
laid a trap for the publisher. If his manuscript isn’t 
read all the way through he is going to know it, and 
not only that, he means to know why also. Gently the 
First Reader, to avoid trouble, shakes out the pages 
until he is fairly sure that all these Sherlock Holmes 
devices have fallen out; it is an innocent deception, 
has taken very little time, and may avoid feeling. But 
he sighs at the attitude of mind that demands of 
the cheese-taster that he shall eat the whole cheese in 
every instance to determine whether it is fresh or 
rancid.” 7 ee 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOK HOSPITAL is an important 
adjunct of the public library. Book-repairing and book- 
binding can be profitably done on the premises, especially 
if the librarian, or one or two of his assistants, is deft- 
fingered and possessed of some mechanical ingenuity. 
After an experience of three years in conducting a bind- 
ery and repair shop in connection with the institution 
under his charge, the librarian of the Easton (Pa.) Public 
Library is convinced that it is profitable for even small 
libraries to do their own rebinding and repairing. He 
believes that the work is well within the capacity of the 
average library assistant to master in a comparatively 
short time, and that his odd moments, if employed in 
this not unpleasant task, will keep the books in present- 
able condition. His report of the average cost of this 
rebinding and repairing is an as one. In the 
past year 1620 volumes were handled in his book hospital, 
1068 of them being rebound, and the total expense in- 
curred, including cost of materials, was only $60.18. It 
must be a pretty poor book that isn’t worth the expendi- 
ture of four cents for a new binding. 


A PERIODICAL WITH A CREDITABLE HISTORY, the 
familiar old orange-colored magazine known as 
« Chambers’s Journal,” has celebrated its three-quarter- 
centennial. “Auld Reekie ” has much to be proud of; 
and among the products of its genius and industry not 
the least important are the works of literature and 
learning bearing the Chambers imprint. What a rich 
repertory of curious and instructive reading is contained 
in the faded yellow volumes of “ Cnambers’s Miscellany,” 
and even now there are those whose preference in ency- 
clopedias is for the old, reliable Chambers. What’s in 
a name? Much, in one like Chambers. 
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THE REAL HEARN.* 


It is most natural that noble achievement in 
literature should beget interest in the person- 
ality and life history of the author. The more 
we know about the man the better shall we 
interpret his utterances, and the more justly 
shall we estimate the value of his ideas. And 
yet is it not possible to know too much? May 
we not thereby be tempted to look beyond the 
words, and fail nevertheless to take note of the 
extraordinary contradictions and inconsistencies 
that enter into the complexity of the human 
mind? The work, when all is said and done, 
is the thing that is most worth dwelling upon. 
Can it add anything to the pleasure or profit 
with which we contemplate the lovely flowers of 
the lotus to be told that they spring from a bed 
of slime? And when that fact is proclaimed 
may we not entertain a much exaggerated notion 
of its repulsiveness ? 

These questions are called forth by the pe- 
rusal of Dr. George M. Gould’s psychological 
study “Concerning Lafeadio Hearn.” The 
book is a portrait rather than a biography. 
“For those who boasted of being his friends,” 
Dr. Gould writes, “it seems an astonishing 
thing that they should make Hearn portray his 
vices, his moral nakedness, so publicly.” It 
might be supposed that one holding this view 
would gloss over these failings. Instead, per- 
haps no one else has more sharply delineated 
them. Having been heralded to the world, it 
is well that they should be shown in their true 
light. To correct misconceptions about them 
and to explain some of the traits that made 
Hearn unlike other men are among the purposes 
for which this book is written. 

For the best of Hearn’s literary work Dr. 
Gould has high praise. The precious quality 
of his poetic prose meets with enthusiastic com- 
mendation. For the man himself he has com- 
passionate regard, but sees no reason why illu- 
sion as to his “ greatness” should be entertained. 
He well says: 

“ Deprived by nature, by the necessities of his life, 
or by conscicus intention, of religion, morality, scholar- 
ship, magnanimity, loyalty, character, benevolence, and 
other constituents of personal greatness, it is more than 


folly to endeavor to place him thus wrongly before the 
world.” 


With this conclusion there can be no cavil; 


*Concernine Larcapio Hearn. By George M. Gould, M.D. 
With a Bibliography by Laura Stedman. Philadelphia: George 
W. Jacobs & Co. 








though in passing it may be questioned whether 
personal greatness is necessarily synonymous 
with moral greatness. And has not the attri- 
buting of greatness, to which Dr. Gould takes 
exception, been made, not to Hearn himself, but 
to his writings, — and in particular to his books 
about Japan, which Dr. Gould aptly calls “a 
benefaction and a delight to the entire world”? 

The many admirers of Hearn's books need no 
longer rest under any misapprehension ag to the 
mental make-up of the author. Of character, 
defined as “ the action or reaction of personality 
against circumstance, not under and dominated 
by circumstance,” we are told that he had none 
whatever. This is how Dr. Gould sums up his 
characteristics : 

“ His was the most unresisting, most echolike mind I 
have ever known. He was a perfect chameleon; he took 
for the time the color of his surroundings. He was 
always the mirror of the friend of the instant, or, if no 
friend was there, of the dream of that instant. The next 
minute he was another being; acted upon by the new cir- 
cumstance, reflecting the new friend, or redreaming the 
old and new-found dream. They who blame him too 
sharply for his disloyalty and ingratitude to old friends 
do not understand him psychologically. There was 
nothing behind the physical and neurologic machine to 
be loyal or disloyal. . . . He had no mind, or character, 
to be possessed of loyalty or disloyalty. . . . One does 
not ask originality or even great consistency of an echo, 
and of all men that have ever lived, Hearn, mentally and 
spiritually, was most perfectly an echo. The sole quality, 
the only originality he brought to the fact, or to the echo, 
was color —a peculiar derivation of a maimed sense. He 
created or invented nothing; his stories were always told 
him by others. . . . His merit, almost his sole merit, and 
his unique skill, lay in the strange faculty of coloring 
the echo. . . . So that, fused as he was with his work, 
he himself became that impossible thing, a chromatic 
voice, a multicolored echo.” 

Again and again are these things recurred to 
in the course of the book. Many of them are 
explained by Hearn’s defective vision ; others by 
the constitution of his mind, “ improcreant by 
inheritance and by education, by necessity and 
by training, by poverty internal and external.” 
And yet, weare told, “ two attributes are beyond 
all analysis”: 

“One was a thing illogical with his character, his 
cleaving to an ideal of literary workmanship at the cost 
of selfishness, friendships, and temporary success; and 
the other was his marvellous literary and psychologic 
sympathy with whatever mind, people, circumstance, 
story, or tradition, accident or choice brought before the 
echoing or mirroring mind.” 

But do these attributes defy analysis? Do they 
not negative the assertion that Hearn’s mind, 
was “without creative ability, spring, or the 
desire for it”? It may be rash to differ from 
one who not only knew Hearn intimately, but 
whose opportunities for insight have been excep 
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tional. Yet it seems clear enough that with all 
his limitations and disabilities Hearn had never- 
theless within him a compulsion essentially crea- 
tive in its nature. The scope and direction of 
the creative impulse were determmed by his 
myopia. The only thing possible for him to 
do was to write; but writing may be an art, 
and whatever Hearn was or was not, there can 
be no doubt that he was an artist. He may not 
have originated his stories, but he did create the 
beautiful vesture of words in which he presented 
them to the world. The mistake Dr. Gould 
makes would seem to be the familiar one of 
regarding the content of works of art as insep- 
arable from the form, and of failing to perceive 
that the creative work of the artist may be, and 
indeed most frequently is, wholly spent upon the 
latter. 
On the whole, the picture of Hearn drawn by 
Dr. Gould does not differ materially from. that 
to which we were accustomed. It is a little 
sharper in outline, a little more explicit in 
detail, that is all. Some mistakes have been 
corrected, and doubt is expressed as to the au- 
thenticity of the story of Hearn’s early years as 
given in his “ Life and Letters.” There is a 
welcome list of unsigned editorials contributed by 
Hearn to the New Orleans “ Times-Democrat,” 
one or two of which are reprinted, together with 
a number of excerpts from letters and other 
Somewhat more than half of the volume is 
taken up by Dr. Gould’s interesting series of 
“ epitomes ”’ of all of Hearn’s books ; and a full 
bibliography compiled by Miss Laura Stedman, 
which includes unpublished works in manu- 
script, papers contributed to periodicals, books 
and critical articles about Hearn, and a long 
list of his translations printed in the New Orleans 
“ Times-Democrat.” These are valuable features 
which can hardly fail of wide appreciation. 
Freperick W. Gooxrn. 








THE HOBO IN THEORY AND PRACTICE.* 


Two recently published books about the 
Tramp (or the Hobo, or the Vagrant, as one 
may choose to call him) are interesting because 
they deal with the matter in rather a comple- 
mentary way, one handling the topic theoreti- 
cally and the other practically. Mr. Edmond 
Kelly has thought the matter out, and provides 

*Tae ELIMINATION OF THE TRaMP. By Edmond Kelly. 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Tue Road. By Jack London. New York: The Macmillan Co. 














a scientific monograph ; Mr. Jack London has 
personally gone through the experience and pro- 
vides a rpmantic reminiscence. We recommend 
both books to the inquirer. 

Mr. Kelly gives a study of the subject based 
on the system by which Switzerland has suc- 
ceeded in putting a practical end to vagrancy, 
and offers an adaptation of it to our conditions. 
He urges the necessity of some plan by means 
of which a magistrate — police judge or other — 
may be able to deal with a// homeless men brought 
before him in a manner more just and useful 
than the simple sending everyone who cannot 
pay a fine to the jail or penitentiary. There are 
all sorts of people who may become vagrants for 
the time being, but especially three kinds. There 
are men who can work and wish to work if they 
can find employment, men who cannot or will 
not do regular work on account of age or other 
cause, and men who do not want to work and 
will not if they can help it. The last only are 
the true wanderers, vagrants, tramps, hoboes. 
Of the first class there have been many this past 
winter. Mr. Kelly thinks that the best thing 
to do for them is to devise some means by which 
such men can show that they really are working- 
men, and then to maintain them till they can be 
helped to some regular employment. The other 
classes make up the people for whom some sort 
of institutional plan seems necessary. 

Several European countries (small ones) han- 
dle this problem by means of farm-colonies. 
Mr. Kelly gives an account of the Swiss system, 
which he believes to be the best. It con- 
sists essentially of one kind of colony to which 
are sent those who can and will do some sort of 
work, and another kind to which are sent 
who do not wish to work but must be made 
to. Ifa man is really a working-man and can 
prove it (in Switzerland by a “ traveller’s relief- 
book ’’), the judge has no business with him. If 
a man is really a vagrant, but is willing and able 
to do some work, the judge can send him to a 
place where there is work that he can do. Ifa 
man be a true hobo, the judge can send him to 
a * forced labor colony,” where he will be made 
to work. 

If a man be sent to a forced labor colony for 
a term, he is afterward given the option of going 
to a free labor colony. If he wantc to go, he 
has really made a start in becoming a decent 
workingman or laborer. If he refuses to go 
and returns to the road he will pretty soon coms 
before a magistrate again, and the same thing 
will occur over again, except that he may then 
take the chance of going to the free labor colony 
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and be reformed. If he continue refractory, 
however, he can be dealt with, not as a tramp 
but as a criminal. 

Such being the plan offered by Mr. Kelly, 
Mr. Jack London’s book gives an idea of the 
kind of people that such a plan must provide 
for in this country. On the face of it, Mr. 
London would seem to have been a hobo not for 
any literary or academic reason but because he 
liked to be,—in fact for the same reason that any- 
one else might be. And this fact gives his book 
certain advantages and disadvantages as a docu- 
ment for anyone who wishes to study closely the 
phenomena of tramplife. It has,on the one hand, 
very considerable knowledge of the subject, but 
on the other it has the obvious unreliability of 
such a source. As to the matter of knowledge, 
of course such people think they know every- 
thing about their own way of life. A hobo 
always presents himself as ‘‘ wise,” and Mr. Jack 
London, like the rest, knows an extraordinary 
amount, although he does sometimes confess 
ignorance. As to the reliability of his informa- 
tion, he tells us himself of half a dozen times 
when he lied for his own advantage, and it will 
be a credulous reader who does not at least sus- 
pect the possibility of becoming one case more. 

Still, looking at the book with severely criti- 
cal eyes, one gets a picture of a person very 
difficult to reform. Mr. Kelly’s plan works in 
Switzerland, and his adaptation to American 
conditions seems sound ; but the tramp, as Jack 
London pictures himself and others, appears to 
us to need more vigorous treatment than a farm 
colony. One has to search diligently through 
the book to find any quality or trait (not purely 
physical) that is not vicious. Mr. Jack London 
in his tramp days was, of course, a professional 
beggar and thief, and lived by what he could get 
out of the good-hearted and foolish. But he 
was otherwise a poor type. He tells us (among 
other such matters) ryt made friends with a 
man for what he could get out of him and de- 
serted him at the first possible minute. He tells 
us how he joined a set of people and sold them 
out the first chance he got, and then sold out 
those who helped him sell out the others. He 
does not seem to have been a person who would 
be much improved by a farm-colony, even with 
forced labor. 

It does not seem probable that Mr. Jack 
London would be much impressed with the 
that Mr. Kelly proposes. Nor does Mr. Kelly 
seem to consider just the type that Mr. London 
presents in his reminiscences. As to the value 
of what a third party may think (no specialist 








on either side), there will be much doubt. With 
some diffidence, therefore, we propound some 
objections, with the idea of bringing the matter 
as fully to view as possible. 

And first as to the honest workman. The 
idea of identification is a very desirable one, but 
very difficult to carry out. For anyone who 
gives an identification-book or card can also 
withhold it. And as the proof that a man is 
a working-man must in general come from the 
person he has worked for, it will be seen that 
the plan gives a good deal of power to the 
employer. Mr. Kelly recognizes this difficulty, 
but attaches less weiglit to it than we are inclined 
to. Passing that point, however, it should be 
noted that the establishment of real municipal 
lodging-houses is not yet common, — in fact, it is 
in the dim future. In most cities to-day there 
is no regular way of looking after an honest man 
out of work. This winter thousands have had 
to beg, and many have gone a step farther. 

In regard to farm-colonies in general, it is 
pretty clear that the plan is not in accord with 
the genius of the American hobo, who is not of 
the agricultural period of development, but is a 
sort of Ishmaelitish city-dweller. In other words, 
it is probable that the keeping him on a farm- 
colony would be a serious matter. And if the 
farm-colonies became practically penitentiaries 
the matter would not be much ahead of present 
conditions. Of course what the tramp needs is 
moral regeneration, and this rerainds one natu- 
rally of General Booth’s -‘ Darkest England” 
colony-plan. But this plan we need not discuss 
here. In theory it was not so very different 
from Mr. Kelly’s plan; yet it was proposed 
twenty years ago, has had a great deal of money 


spent upon it, and is not to-day so striking a 


success that Mr. Kelly even mentions it. 

We think, in fine, that Mr. Kelly’s plan would 
be an improvement on present conditions, but 
we cannot think that it would eliminate the 
tramp. The tramp to-day is the result of con- 
ditions of our civilization that must change before 
their present results pass away. 

Epwarp E. Hatz, Jr. 








Tae March number of the “Teachers’ College 
Record,” published by the Columbia University Press, 
is a contribution to the perennially interesting problem 
of children’s ing. There is a forty-page biblio- 
graphy, classified under a dozen headings, which cannot 
ail to be suggestive to teachers and others interested 
in dir-eting the literary tastes of children. There are 
also some suggestions for getting results from 
supplementary reading, and detail: of o novel plan for 
encouraging summer reading among high school pupils. 
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FyNrS MorYSON: ELIZABETHAN 
TRAVELLER.* 

The handsome volumes of Moryson’s valuable 
“ Itinerary,” now coming from the press of 
Messrs. James MacLehose & Sons, Glasgow, 
are doubly welcome ; for they not only make 
easily accessible a book of travel well worth know- 
ing, but also show that the bold venture of 
Mr. Charles Hughes in issuing (in 1903) his 
“‘ Shakespeare’s Europe: Unpublished Chapters 
of Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary” has awakened 
enough of interest in the traveller to cause the 
reprinting of the older work. 

The original “ Itinerary ” appeared in 1617, 
in a stately folio of nearly 900 pages, under the 
wegis of John Beale, dwelling at London in 
Aldersgate street. The new edition is to be 
completed in four volumes, with a brief “ pub- 
lishers’ note” about the life of Moryson, and 
with a full index, a feature sadly missed by all 
who knew the old edition. Otherwise we are 
promised a faithful reprint of the original work 
“ except that the letters i, j, u, and v have been 
altered to conform to modern usage, and obvious 
_ printers’ errors, both of spelling and punctuation, 
have been corrected.” Mr. Hughes gave us 
what he regarded as the most valuable portions 
of the manuscript which Moryson left unprinted. 
The pious wish of the worthy traveller was thus 
in part fulfilled some three hundred years after 
he had, as we may well believe, abandoned the 
vain search for a publisher. ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Europe” follows the manuscript faithfully, 
except for obvious slips of the pen, even to the 
letters i, j, u, and v, thus reproducing the sincere 
and catholic spelling of the old “ Itinerary.” 
The editor has made us his debtors by giving 
us a valuable Introduction, but failed, alas! to 
add the full index. Passages quoted below 
from the “ Itinerary” follow the original edi- 
tion, as the reprint has, at this writing, not 
progressed far enough to supply all of them ; 
but the paging of the old has fortunately been 
indicated in the new edition. 

Shortly after the publication of ‘“ Shake- 
speare’s Europe,” it was my good fortune to take 
up both of Moryson’s works at the close of a 
fresh perusal of the genuine unabridged Pepys’s 
“Diary ” of Wheatley’s ample pages. Surely it 
was not the mere chance of proximity that made 
the men appear as much alike as a staid older 
“An Irtverary. Containing His Ten Yeeres Travell through 
the Twelve Dominions of Germany, Bohmerland, 

Denmarke, Poland, Italy, Turky, France, 


Scotland, and Ireland. Written by Fynes Moryson, Gent. Vol- 
umes I.and II. Glasgow: James MacLehose & Sons. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 








and a frolicsome younger brother. To be sure, 
the Clerk of the Acts of the days of Charles IT. 
may not seem at first glance to have much in 
common with the smug and pedantic tourist of 
the days of good Queen Bess. The diarist 
bares his soul as no man before or after him ; 
and therefore the trim, precise, and rigid figure 
of the traveller, as he reveals himself in his own 
pages, may fail at first to suggest kinship with 
dear, honest, “ grafting,” patriotic, truthful, 
lying, loving, licentious Sam Pepys. The ex- 
ternal resemblance is, of course, closer to the 
Samuel Pepys of Braybooke’s supplement, where 
solemn papers, letters, and memoranda almost 
make us lose the diarist in the Clerk of the 
Acts. Moryson is, nevertheless, an older Pepys, 
who reveals the similarity, if in nothing else, in 
his wide-ranging curiosity, and in his sane and 
lucid, though unornamented, English. 

The personal equation, as necessary to know 
in the case of the traveller as of the diarist, is 
for the most part easily ascertainable for Mory- 
son. Even the industry of his editor has dis- 
covered little more about him than he has himself 
told. When the Fellow of Peterhouse College, 
Cambridge, set sail for Stade, in 1591, to begin 
his first journey on the continent, he was already 
old enough (he was born in 1566) to have most 
of his convictions firmly settled. As the third 
son of a numerous family, his financial prospects 
by way of inheritance were small. Of suffi- 
ciently bold and active spirit, we may believe 
that, despite the labored reasons which he gives 
for his undertaking, the real motive was the 
desire of change and adventure ; for travelling 
in Europe was then no mere holiday excursion. 
In its risk of death or captivity, and in its 
dangers by land and sea, it was more comparable 
(though the mere comparison is, of course, an 
exaggeration) with a journey into the heart of 
Africa to-day. The gambling spirit of the time 
regarded the odds against safe return as at least 
three to one, as may be evidenced by Moryson’s 
brother Henry, who, when about to accompany 
him on his second voyage, put out £400, after 
a common form of speculation in those days, to 
receive £1200 on his return, or to lose all, — 
and lost. Fynes staked a smaller sum in a 
similar way; but though he walked London’s 
streets again, the treachery of supposed friends 
cut him short of his expected gains. 

A firm will and an enterprising spirit were 
not Morvson’s sole equipment for his journey. 
The Fellow of Peterhouse was manifestly abreast 
of the learning of his times, priding himself as 
being more skilful in Latin than even the Teu- 
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tons, and speaking, before his return, French, 
German, and Italian fluently. A staunch Pro- 
testant hatred of Turks, Jews, Romish priests, 
Jesuits, and “mere”’ Irish, is never hidden ; 
while the “ English” Irish come in for dislike 
only less violent. Everywhere through his writ- 
ings is revealed that spirit of condescension which 
even to-day so endears some travellers to the 
rest of the world. And yet at times he could 
see clearly and judge rightly of matters wherein 
the English came off only second-best. As in 
the case of Pepys, appreciation of literary values 
was one of his weak points; and if he had as 
frankly recorded his opinions now and then, they 
would doubtless have been as silly. Not least 
of his whole equipment was blindness to the 
beauties of art and nature. One delightful sen- 
tence (“ Itinerary,” III., p. 54), “Sweitzerland 
consists of hills and Mountaines, so as they do 
likewise trauell on horseback,” reveals the man 
like a lightning flash. That he had his senti- 
mental side we know from many little digres- 
sions, — as when he lingers, for example, over 
the Morosini family, famous in Venetian annals, 
“for the Consonancy of that name” with his 
own ; but the careless reader may be pardoned 
for seeing in him a typical stage Englishman 
solemnly recording his *« expences for horses and 
mans meat” for the benefit of myriads of other 
Englishmen who should follow after him. 

Yet the very absence of most of what we look 
for in a modern book of travel is what makes 
Moryson’s work most valuable to the modern 
reader. Opinions about art, descriptions of 
scenery, attempts to give local color, we have 
galore, and will read none that smack of ancient 
days ; but the price of a sixteenth-century hen 
in Poland, the stockingless condition of the 
ladies of Germany, the laws of inheritance in 
Venice, — these are topics that charm peren- 
nially. 

The events of Moryson’s life which interest 
us are few. Two journeys (se only by 
some six months in England in 1595) filled up 
the six years from May 1, 1591, to July 10, 
1597. On the first he saw much of the 
Netherlands, Germany, and Italy (as far south 
as Naples), with glimpses of Poland, Bohemia, 
Austria, Switzerland, and France ; on the second 
and briefer, he went to Jerusalem and European 
Turkey by way of Germany and Venice. We 
learn also of a trip to the North of England, 
and a flying excursion into Scotland. In 1600 
he accompanied Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy, 
as a sort of secretary to the Irish wars. From 
the death of that nobleman, in 1606, we lose 





about all trace of him, except for the publication 
of his “ Itinerary ” in 1617. The industry of 
Mr. Hughes has unearthed his will, and settled 
the date of his death as February 12, 1629-30. 

Moryson’s worldly gear is a not uninteresting 
topic. When he set out on his first journey, his 
pocket was doubtless none too abundantly filled 
by the gifts of his father and by the annual 
stipend of £20 from Peterhouse which he con- 
tinued to draw for a number of years as a travel- 
ling Fellow. But travelling was cheap in those 
days. A quotation on this point will also serve 
to illustrate the clearness of Moryson’s style, as 
well as his tinge of pedantry and insular conceit 
(“ Itinerary,” III., p. 18): 

“ Fifty or sixty pounds sterling yeerely, were suffi- 
cient at the time when I was beyond sea, to beare the 
charge of a Trauellers diet, necessary apparrell, and two 
iournies yeerely, in the Spring and Autumne, and also 
to serue him for moderate expences of pleasure, so that 
hee imitated not the Germans, who drinke and banquet 
as much abroad, as at home, nor the Italians, who liue 
they among Christians or Pagans, yet cannot restraine 
their incontinency; nor the Polonians, who being perhaps 
the sonnes of Castellani, (I meane such as haue the keep- 
ing of Castles, or like entertainments from the King onely 
for their life), commonly spend more prodigally in Italy, 


and like places, then at home, so as many times they . 


spend their whole patrimony abroad. In which kind I 
cannot but commend our Countrimen, who howsoeuer at 
home they may haue spent prodigally, yet going beyond 
seas, rather dispose their expences to repaire this former 


prodigalitie then otherwise and practise the rule of the 
Poet, 


As his cloth will permit.” 

His father died while he was on his first 
journey, leaving him bequests which amounted 
to about £500, according to Mr. Hughes. 
After the Irish war we hear of a pension of six 
shillings aday. Though his will reveals neither 
money nor lands, he seems to have lived in his 
latter years the peaceful and easy life of the 
unmarried scholar, doubtless pottering over his 
books and manuscripts to the very end. An 
amusing passage in his account of his visit to 
Loreto throws unexpected light on his reason- 
able content with his fortunes. Loreto brought 
all his Protestant zeal to a white glow, and it is 
a pity that we must be content with the quota- 
tion of a few lines of his narrative (* Itinerary,” 
L., p. 100): 

« When we came forth (as the Italians prouerbially 
speake of the Priests auarice, Euery Psalme ends in 
Glory be, §c. as if they should say, All religion to end 
in profit) it was necessarie for vs to cast almes into an 
iron chest behind the Altar, couered with an iron grate. 
Therefore, my consorts, of purpose to delight the 
Priests eares with the sound of money, as with musicke, 
did cast into that chest many brasse quatrines, but of 
sinall value, and my selfe being last, when my turne was 
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to giue almes, did in stead thereof, gather some tenne 
quatirnes [sic] of theirs, which lay scattered upon the 
grate, and got that cleare gaine by that Idotl. God 
forbid I should bragge of any contempt to Religion; 
but since it appears, that such worship is vnpleasing to 
God: and because Papists will haue all their miracles 
beleeued, I will freely say by experience, that hauing 
gotten these few quatirnes in such sort as I said, yet 
after that, God of his mercy preserued me in my iong 
and dangerous trauell, and from that time to this day, 
by his grace, I haue enioyed, though no abundant, yet 
a competent estate, and more plentifull then in my 
former dayes.” 

Moryson’s published “ Itinerary” is divided 
into three parts of about equal length. The first 
is the Itinerary proper, —a narrative of his daily 
route, the cost of food and horse hire, the enu- 
meration of the things seen at each place, at 
first sight as unpromising as Pepys's record, but 
not unlike it in the interest which suddenly 
appears in the midst of the dullest narrative. 
The second part is an account of the Irish war, 
in which Moryson had a modest share. The 
third deals voluminously with such topics as the 
geography, traffic, diet, apparel, military forces, 
laws, and rulers of the states through which he 
passed. The manuscript which Mr. Hughes has 
given us in print is, so far as published, essen- 
tially a continuation of the third part, dwelling 
at greater length on social institutions and usages. 

Different portions of the two books have differ- 
ent values. Moryson was both an observer and 
a compiler. Where he observes most, —as in 
Germany, Venice, Florence, and Turkey, — he 
is most valuable and interesting. Where he com- 
piles most, — as in his long description of Rome, 
where, for fear of the priests, he dared stay only 
four days,— he is most a bore. In several re- 
spects, too, he travelled at an auspicious time, 
knowing ‘intimately the Germany of the good 
old days before the Thirty Years’ War, visiting 
Turkey when it was still a menace to Europe, 
and justly conscious, so soon after the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada, of the proud position of his 
own country. An Englishman of Pepys’s days 
would have seen a vastly different Europe and 
a humbled England. 

To the sober-minded reader, portions of Mr. 
Hughes’s publication, particularly those concern- 
ing Germany and Turkey, offer much valuable 
information not obtainable elsewhere. But far 
be it from us to commend Moryson merely on 
such utilitarian grounds. The lowest and basest 
of the reasons for accepting gratefully such a 
book is surely its usefulness. If there be those 
who, taking up the journal of the Clerk of the 
Acts, would rather read sometimes of the rising 
price of tickets to the pit, or of how Mrs. Pepys 





made ready to apply the red-hot tongs to the 
nose of her erring though repentant husband, 
than of the voyage of Charles II. back to the 
England which he disgraced, they may find 
material to their liking in Moryson’s pages, 
though doubtless less delightsome. 

It will depend wholly on the taste of the 
reader whether he regards the “ Itinerary ” or 
its continuation as the more enjoyable. More 
useful the latter certainly is for everyone in 
search of solid information. In this pn 
division of opinion, and in view of the fact that 
‘“‘ Shakespeare’s Europe” has been accessible 
for several years, while the “ Itinerary ” has yet 
to gain its friends in its new form, we may find 
our excuse for confining ourselves hereafter ex- 
clusively to the latter. 

Unfortunately, there is not space to quote 
Moryson’s ambitious scheme of what the traveller 
should observe. He bids him note (III., p. 10) 
the fertility of the soil and its products, the 
mines of metals and precious stones, the abund- 
ance and kinds of food with the cost thereof, 
“ the rare and proper Beasts,’ costumes, habits, 
laws, “ the magnificence of Citizens, their house- 
hold stuffe, and in generall all speciall things, 
as Statuaes, Colosses, Sepulchers with the in- 
scriptions, Lybraries with the most rare Bookes, 
Theaters, Arches, Bridges, Forts, Armories, 
Treasuries, Monasteries, Churches, publicke 
houses, Vniuersities, with their Founders, re- 
uenewes, and disputations,” rulers, religion, 
commerce, and lastly coins (for him a fascinat- 
ing topic). Such a scheme is as generous as it 
is impossible, particularly for him who was as 
unmoved by literature or the fine arts as a man 
color-blind would be in a modern picture-gallery. 
After all, his was no purpose to entertain merely, 
for, to let him speak in his own words: “ I pro- 
fesse to write especially in this place to the Hu- 
manist, I meane him that affects the knowledge 
of State affaires, Histories, Cosmography, and 
the like, and out of that I write, let other men 
apply to their vse, what they iudge fit for them.” 

At the beginning of Part III. he has a dis- 
cussion of the proper persons to travel, which 
is especially valuable in these restless days when 
we all rush over-seas. Unlike Plato, he decides 
against old men from fifty to threescore, on 
account of their liability to fatal illness and 
their proneness to run into vice. Nor may 
women and children go, and married men only 
for a brief season. “ But as in all actions they 
are happy that hold the meane; so middle age 
is most fit to visit forraigne parts, and to make 
vse thereof, hauing first laid a good foundation 
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of Arts and Sciences in generall, and specially 
those which they meane to professe, and being 
of so ripe discretion, as they can distinguish 
betweene good and euill.” This passage, which 
might easily be — by others from older 
English literature, he 7 to show how curiously 
we have now removed the boundary between 
middle and old age. Has the span of human 
life really grown greater? Moryson, writing in 
all soberness long after the event, evidently 
meant himself when he spoke of the middle- 
aged scholar as best fitted for travel, though he 
was only about twenty-five at the beginning of 
his journey abroad and not much over thirty on 
his return. Like many before him, he con- 
sidered fifty as the border of old age. 

Moryson esteemed the Germans greatly, and 
gave much space to them. He admired their 
learning, industry, frugality, and honesty, but 
thought them quarrelsome, prone to scold their 
wives, and little given to politeness. Their 
drinking habits left him in endless amazement. 
He must have enjoyed life in Italy most, if we 
may judge by the amonnt of space he gave that 
country, praising the Italians for their polite- 
ness and amiability, but condemning them for 
dishonesty, cowardice, and incontinency. The 
Turk, then at the height of his insolence, if not 
of his power, called forth some of the most in- 
structive passages of both books. Of one 
theme, — his own land, its inns and its men, 
even when they travel, — he never tired, though 
his comments are never long and almost never 
odious. 

“TI haue obserued the Germans and French in Italy, 
to liue and conuerse most with their owne Countrimen, 
disdaining to apply themselues to the Italians 
apparrell, and diet, and the English aboue all others, to 
subiect themselues to the Lawes, customes, 
and apparrell of other Nations. And hence it is that 
the conuersation of the English abroad is wonderfullie 

pleasing vnto ee Onely because they are forced 
to Ddiontable their Countrie among Papists, I haue found 
by experience, that other Nations, whose habit and name 
they take, haue reaped the commendation of this their 
vertue; and it is certaine, that the Germanes, whom the 
English do often personate, haue thereupon beene often 
praysed in forraigne parts for their tem and 
other vertues lesse proper to them.” di, p- 23.) 

In this necessity under which the English 
labored, of having to take the habit and name 
of other nations, we have an allusion to the 
religious differences which color every page of 
the book. When Moryson returned to England 
in Italian costume, constables waited outside the 
inn to arrest him, taking him for a Jesuit or 
a priest. In Italy, travel was possible for him 
only in the disguise of a Roman Catholic Ger- 





man; and he fled from Rome after a stay of 
only four days, for fear that the special intoler- 
ance of Easter might bring him to a prison cell. 
Yet we find unexpected toleration in parts of 
Southern Germany and Bohemia, for the Thirty 
Years’ War was as yet only a distant menace. 

What we may call his asides are often inter- 
esting portions of Moryson’s narrative, as illus- 
trating some idiosynerasy of the man, or as 
wonderfully pertinent glosses on the history of 
the life and customs of the times. We have 
already seen him pleasantly employed with the 
Morosinis of Venice. It is less pleasant to 
learn of his acquiring the unbreakable habit of 
going about with downcast eyes, because “a 
Turke will not abide any Christian to looke him 
full in the face without striking him.” Some- 
times we run across an unexpected bit of senti- 
ment, as in the story of the Florentine Juliet 
who kept her Romeo (L., p. 148): 

« Neere that place lies a lane vapaued, in memory of 
a Virgin that dwelt there, whom a yong man loued, 
who was borne of a Family of a contrarie faction to 
hers, between whom many cruelties had been exercised, 
and they mutually louing each other, & despairing to 
get their friends consent for marriage, and at last being 
impatient of delay, resolued with what danger soeuer 


to meet together. But it happened, that the yong man 
being to ascend into the Virgins Chamber by a ladder, 
was surprised, who to saue the reputation of the Virgin, 
confessed that he came to rob the house, whereupon he 
was condemned to die, and being led to execution by 
the house where the Virgin dwelt, she laying aside all 
shame, came running out, with her loose haire about her 
eares, and embracing him, confessed the truth publikly, 
with which accident both their parents were so moued, 
as laying aside all former malice they contracted 
affinity, and the yoing man deliuered from the bonds of 
the was tied to her in the sweet bond of 
marriage. And of this wonderful euent, the Florentines 
thought good to keepe this memorie for posteritie.” 
So, too, these comments illuminate the man- 
ner of life of the day,—the unglazed windows 
of Italy ; the bench or floor that offered the only 
chance for sleep in rural Polish inns ; the awful 
upper and nether feather beds of Germany, where 
the traveller suffered with his chance companion 
of the night ; the heated common dining-rooms 
of German inns, where men actually sat bare- 
headed ; the skates of Holland, for which he e 
no name ; customs “ proper to the 
the muffling a mans face with his cloke "; ‘the 
“ Vmbrels, or things like a little Canopy ouer 
their heads,” which men carry in Italy against 
the heat, though their use is dange “ because 
they gather the heate into a pyramidal] point, 
and thence cast it downe perpendicularly vpon 
the head, except they know how to carry them 
for auoyding that danger.” What visions of 
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things unutterable lie in the simple statement : 
«“ At the table, wy» e., the Italians, but some- 
thing similar is said of the French elsewhere] 
touch no meate with the hand, but with a forke 
of siluer or other metall, each man being serued 
with his forke and spoone, and glasse to drinke.” 
His was in many ways another England ; but 
who does not recall Pepys, muffling his face in 
his mantel, or proud, on occasion, to wear his 
hat ceremoniously indoors ? 


Cuar.iks Harris. 








THE DYNASTs.* 


It is a century since the epos of the Napoleonic 
wars filled the thoughts of mankind, and we are 
now only beginning to understand the events of 
those portentous years, and to view them in their 
true historical perspective. It may well be that 
another century shall pass before men are able 
to view in true literary perspective, and to praise 
aright, the colossal drama which Mr. Thomas 
Hardy has consecrated to the Napoleonic theme. 
When the first section of “ The Dynasts” was 
published, some four years since, the impression 
made by it was chiefly one of bewilderment. 
The second section deepened that impression, 
and brought with it a more definite sense of the 
power displayed. With the third section, now 
completing the work, we become conscious of a 
. precipitation, still somewhat cloudy, of the zesthe- 
tical, ethical, and philosophical elements hitherto 
held in solution, and we feel that a great task 
has been worthily performed. How worthily, 
and to what enduring effect, the distant future 
must be left to decide. Here, at least, is the 
vision vouchsafed to one of the greatest spirits 
of our time, brooding for many years over one 
of the most themes presented by 
the history of the modern world. That the out- 
come of such a predccupation should be mere 
futility we cannot for a moment believe. What- 
ever deductions criticism may hereafter make for 
ruggedness of form, incoherence of structure, and 
preposterous scenic investiture, there will always 
remain the sense of a great conception, power- 
fully presented, and endowed by its creator with 
a strange kind of life. 

The three parts of “ The Dynasts ” comprise 
nineteen acts and one hundred and thirty scenes. 
The human characters are numbered by the hun- 
dreds, and to these are superadded the Phantom 
Intelligences that hover over the scene, and dis- 


*Tue Dynasts. By Thomas Hardy. Part Third. New 
York: The Macniillan Co. 








course upon it swb specie eternitatis. It is to 
them that we must turn for whatever poetry we 
may t to find in the work, for only a scant 
fraction of its bulk is to be described as being 

try atall. Mr. Hardy's intellectual mastery 
is such that he can at times force poetry to his 
will, but the product is never quite without traces 
of the violence employed. We feel about him 
as we feel about Emerson and Whitman, that 
the stuff of poetry is in him, but coupled with 
the obstinate determination not to submit to 
its formal restraints. The poetical high-water 
mark of the entire work was probably reached in 
the comment of the Chorus of Pities upon the 
Walcheren ition in Part II. (quoted in 
Tue Dia, May 16, 1906). Nothing quite equal 
to that in haunting and melancholy beauty is to 
be found in the volume now at hand. And yet 
there are single lines of infinite suggestiveness, 
such as the pathetic 

“ Disasters mostly have to do with me” 

of the Empress Marie Louise ; brief passages of 
biting force or amazing vision, such as these 
words of Davout at first sight of Moscow ‘ 

« What scores of bulbous church-tops gild the sky ! 

Souls must be rotten in this region, sire, 

To need so much repairing ! ” 
or these of the Spirit of the Pities upon the field 


of Waterloo : 

« Between the jars 
Of those who live, I hear uplift and move 
The bones of those who placidly have lain 
Within the sacred garths of yon grey fanes — 
Nivelles and Plancencit, aad others nigh, 
Where faith is vibrant still — through untold years. 
Their dry jaws quake: ‘ What Sabaoth is this, 
That shakes us in our unobtrusive shrouds, 
As though our tissues did not yet abhor 
The fevered feats of life ?’” 


Probably the finest long passage is offered by 
the last monologue of Napoleon, fleeing for his 
life after the final defeat of his insensate ambi- 
tion. It is midnight, he is drowsing in the saddle, 
and the voice of the Spirit Ironic penetrates to 
his consciousness with the question : 
«So I would ask, Ajaccian 
Has all this been worth while ? ” 


Here is the monologue in full : 
«“O curséd hour, 
Why am I stung by spectral questionings ? 
Did not my clouded soul incline to match 
Those of tue corpses yonder, thou should’st rue 
Thy saying. Fiend, whoever thou may’st be! . 
Why did the death-drops fail to bite me close 
I took at Fontainebleau? Had I then ceased 
This deep had been unplumbed; had they but worked, 
I had fae three-fold the glow of Hannibal 
Down History’s dusky lanes ! — Is it too late? . 
Yea. Self-sought death would smoke but damply here! 
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If but a Kremlin cannon shot had met me 
My greatness would have stood: I should have scored 
A vast repute, scarce paralleled in time. 
As it did not, the fates had served me best 
If in the thick and thunder of to-day, 
Like Nelson, Harold, Hector, Cyrus, Saul, 
I had been shifted from this jail of flesh, 
To wander as a greatened ghost elsewhere. 

Yes, a good death, to have died on yonder field; 

But never a ball came passing down my way ! 

So, as it is, a miss-mark they will dub me; 
And yet —I found the crown of France in the mire, 
And with the point of my prevailing sword 
I picked it up! But for all this and this 
I shall be nothing. . 
To shoulder Christ from out the topmost niche 
In human fame, as once I fondly felt, 
Was not for me. I came too late in time 
To assume the prophet or the demi-god, 
A part past playing now. My only course 
To make good showance to posterity 
Was to implant my line upon the throne. 
And how shape that, if now extinction rears ? 
Great men are meteors that consume themselves 
To light the earth. This is my burnt-out hour.” 


The seven acts which this closing section 
of the work comprises deal with the Russian 
expedition, the final passages of the Peninsular 
campaign, the defeat of Leipzig, the exile to 
Elba, and the Belgian campaign that ended on 


the tield of Waterloo. Many scenes of subor- 
dinate interest are interspersed, taking us, now | 


to London, now to Malmaison, now to the 
Wessex coast, now to Vienna and Schénbrunn. 
The stage-directions are more amazing than 
ever, as the following examples witness : 

“The unnatural light before seen usurps that of the 
sun, bringing into view, like breezes made visible, the 
films or brain-tissues of the Immanent Will, that 
— all things, ramifying through the whole army, 

pe me included, and moving them to Its inexplicable 


——— a vision before Napoleon as he 

lies, comprising hundreds of thousands of skeletons and 
corpses in various stages of decay. They rise from his 
various battlefields, the flesh dropping from them, and 
gaze reproachfully at him. His intimate officers slain 
he recognizes among the crowd. In front is the Duke 
of Enghien as showman.” 
The imagination that the second 
part of “ Faust” did not transcend the possible 
to this extent. As for the Phantom Intelli- 
gences, the Spirits of Rumour, and of the Pities 
and of the Years, the Spirits Sinister and Ironic, 
they are present everywhere, commenting singly 
or in choral unison upon the scenes, as they are 
successively enacted upon the earthly stage. 

If it is to these Phantom Intelligences that 
we must look for the poetry of Mr. Hardy’s 
work, it is to them also that we must turn for 
its philosophy. As those who have read the 





earlier sections of the work already know, this 
is a philosophy that embodies the central doc- 
trine of Schopenhauer —tthe doctrine of a blind, 
unconscious, and aimlesd*will immanent in all 
things, and unwitting of any definite purpose. 
«“ Why prompts the Will so senseless-shaped a doing?” 
asks the Spirit of the Pities ; and the Spirit of 
the Years makes answer : 
“T have told thee that It works unwittingly, 
As one possessed, not judging.” 

Whatever light the author has for the darkness 
of his fellow-men, perplexed by the seemingly 
meaningless tragedy of existence, must be 
sought in that impressive “ After Scene” in 
the Overworld, when Europe is visible only in 
the dim distance, and the Phantom Intelligences 
alone occupy the stage. 


Sprrit OF THE YEARS. 
“ Thus doth the Great Foresightless mechanize 
In blank entrancement now as evermore 
Its ceaseless artistries in Circumstance 
Of curious stuff and braid, as just forthshown. 
Yet but one flimsy riband of Its web 
Have we here watched in weaving — web Enorme, 
Whose furthest hem and selvage may extend 
To where the roars and plashings of the flames 
Of earth-invisible suns swell noisily, 
And onwards into ghastly gulfs of sky, 
Where hideous presences churn through the dark — 
Monsters of magnitude without a shape, 
Hanging amid deep wells of nothingness. 
Yet seems this vast and singular confection 
Wherein our scenery glints of scantest size, 
Inutile all — so far as reasonings tell.” 


SPrrRiT OF THE PrtrEs. 
«“ Thou arguest still the Inadvertent Mind, — 
But, even so, shall blankness be for aye ? 
Men gained cognition with the flux of time, 
And wherefore not the Force informing them, 
When far-ranged aions past ali fathoming 
Shali have swung by, and stand as backward years?” 
Here may be noted Mr. Hardy’s point of de- 
from the Schopenhauerian conception 
of the Will. With the German philosopher, the 
Will may attain to consciousness only in its indi- 
vidual objectification, and then only to the effect 
of an act of negation and consequent world- 
annihilation ; with the English poet the Will 
may become conscious in its cosmic character, 
and acquire positive purpose wherewith to shape 
a more rational world. The distinction is fun- 
damental. And thus the Will is invoked by the 
Pities in chorus: 
«“ We hold that Thy unscanted scope 
Affords a food for final Hope, 
That mild-eyed Consciousness stands nigh 
Life’s loom, to lull it by and by.” 
The Spirit Ironic interposes a last objection : 
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«“ As once a Greek asked I would fain ask too, 
Who knows if all the S le be true, 
Or an illusion of the gods (the Will, 

To wit) some hocus-pocus to fulfil ?” 


And the final answer of the Pities is thus voiced : 
“ But — a stirring thrills the air 
Like to sounds of joyance there 
That the rages 
Of the ages 
Shall be cancelled, and deliverance offered from the 
darts that were, 
Consciousness the Will informing, till It fashion all 
things fair.” 
This, if less ecstatic in utterance, is at one with 
the Chorus Mysticus that brings “ Faust”’ to its 
sublime close. It is the impressive -last word 
to mankind of a spirit that has faced life steadily, 
swept all illusions from the field of its vision, 
and yet has preserved the faith to believe that 
the world-process may eventuate in an ultimate 


good. 


Wruram Morton Payne. 








THE AMFRICAN NATION: 1865-1907.* 


The appearance of the Index volume of “ The 
American Nation” brings to a close a work that 
long before its completion has commended itself to 
all students of American history. The scholarship 
which has characterized the series as a whole, the 
convenient and tasteful form in which the volumes 
have been presented to the public, and the prompt- 
ness with which the publication has been carried 
through, have elicited admiration which is hardly 
qualified by the necessity of reading ten thousand 
pages, by the possible loss of individuality incident 
to a codperative history, or by the repetition which 
is unavoidable in a work of this kind. 

Of the six volumes now before us, four contain 
the narrative of the United States from the Civil 
War to the present time, one is an index, and one is 
an essay, by the editor, upon American history. The 
first volume of this group covers the period of Recon- 
struction, and in it Professor Dunning, whose essays 
on Reconstruction have for a decade stimulated all 
students of this period in our history, has written, in 
an easy aad attractive style, another book that will 
be a n guide to students in this especial 
field The author expresses his gratification that 
Mr. Rhodes’s last two volumes appeared in time for 





* Tue AMERICAN Nation. A History, from Original Sources, 
by Associated Scholars. Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, LL.D. 
Vol. XXII., . Political and Economic, 1865-1877, 
by William Archibald Dunning, Ph.D.; Vol. XXIII., National 
Development, 1877-1885, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D. ; Vol. 


John Holladay Latané, Ph.D.; Vol. XXVI., National Ideals 
Traced, 1607-1907, by Albert Bushnell Hart, LL.D.; 

Vol. XXVIL., Analytic Index, compiled by David Maydole 

Matteson, A.M. With maps and portraits. New York: Harper 





him to use them; and it is of interest to compare 
the longer and the more concise treatments of the 
same e 

Of late years no field of American history has 
been more industriously exploited than this Recon- 
struction period, — especially with reference to the 
fate of individual States. The resulting monographs 
Professor Dunning has used with discriminating 
care. Besides, he has broken the path into some 
new and important sources, notably the papers of 
And:ew Johnson in the Library of Congress. But 
behind all this is the thoughtful consideration which 
the author for many years has given to the problems 
of that time. The result is a fresh treatment which 
in many ways departs from the traditional accounts, 
which is marked by the absence of doctrinaire asser- 
tions, and reveals a detached yet sympathetic feeling. 
Thus, in the case of the labor laws of the Southern 
States, passed at the very close of the war, it is 
emphasized by Professor Dunning that while such 
legislation was not tactful politically, and some 
examples of it were to be condemned as cruel and 
oppressive, the general purpose in the minds of those 
who enacted this body of law was an entirely reason- 
able and just one. Again, the quarrel between 
President Johnson and Congress is relieved to some 
extent of the intensely personal character which has 
attached to it, by the recognition of the fact that 
there was a more fundamental question involved, — 
the conflict of the executive with the legislative 
branch of the government. 

Notwithstanding the necessary compression of a 
volume which has so much to tell, one of its most 
delightful features is the description of the person- 
alities which in Congress or in office swayed the 
Nation’s thought. The great trio, Thaddeus Stevens, 
Charles Sumner, and Henry Wilson, are handled 
without much reverence. In the case of the first, 
“a keen and relentlessly logical mind, an ever ready 
gift of biting sarcasm and stinging repartee, and a 
total lack of scrupie as to means in the pursuit of a 
legislative end, secured him an ascendency i in the 
House which none of his party associates ever 
dreamed of disputing.” Sumner, however, “made 
himself felt in a far different way. His forte was 
exalted moral fervor and humanitarian idealism. 
He lived in the empyrean, and descended thence 
upon his colleagues with dogmas that he discovered 
there. . . . He was the perfect type of that narrow 
fanaticism which erudition and egotism combine 
to produce, and to which political crises alone give 
the opportunity for actual achievement.” Henry 
Wilson’s “sympathy for the down-trodden was no 
less demonstrative than his colleague's,” but his 
“tears in their flow never for a moment distorted 
his count of the votes to be gained for his party.” 
Finally, George S. Boutwell is described as “ desti- 
tute of Sumner’s erudition and egotism and of 
Wilson’s cant, but exemplifying perfectly the hard 
merciless type which the Puritan conscience es 
of a mediocre man.” 


This volume extends through the two administra- 
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tions of Grant, with their varying currents of politics, 
to the disputed election of 1876, and the decision 
rendered by the electoral Commission in favor of 
Hayes. The story of the failure of Reconstruction 
in the South gives place to that of the economic 
development of the North and the depressing public 
scandals that disgracéd the Republican rule. There 
is a chapter upon the judicial interpretation of 
Reconstruction: and if any fault-finding were in 
order, we might be disposed to place it here and 
ask for a larger expression of Professor Dunning’s 
judgment as an historian on the relation to the facts 
of Reconstruction of the theories as to the location 
of sovereignty in the United States which different 
writers or different parties advanced. Perhaps this 
question has been anticipated, and the answer sug- 
gested, by Professor Dunning, when he says that 
“the final steps in reconstruction revealed with 
unmistakable clearness the truth of the southern 
view that a new Union had been crea 

It is expressly stated that the book is not to be 
merely a chapter of Southern history, but is to adopt 
and maintain a national outlook. Thus matters of 
diplomacy, of transcontinental railroad building, of 
national finance, as well as matters of national poii- 
ties, all have their place. Yet after all has been said, 
one cannot lay the volume down without the feeling 
that the centre of interest historically as well as 
dramatically lies in the processes by which the 
Southern States of the Union passed from the years 
of warfare to that condition of things which, for 
good or ill, has been and has thus far remained, “the 
Solid South.” It is, however, in the highest degree 
desirable and important that we should ever be 
reminded that even when apparently the isolation 
was most complete, and certainly the feeling of sec- 
tionalism ‘vas most intense, this history was but a 
part of a larger history: something which will be 
more and more realized both in the South and in 
the North. 


The titles of the next three volumes, — “ National 
Development,” “ National Problems,” and “ America 
the World Power,”— suggest at first sight a topical 
treatment. As a matter of fact each book treats of 
much the same topics, within the limits of a decade, 
more or less; and together they cover the events of 
the last generation, from 1877 to 1907. Thus the 
first of these three, written by Professor E. E. 
Sparks, brings the narrative down to the election of 
Cleveland in 1884 ; in the second, Professor Davis 
R. Dewey continues it to the campaign of 1896; 
while the story of the last ten years, including 
especially the account of the Spanish-American 
War, is left to Professor John H. Latané. Through 
all the volumes run many threads that are the same : 
the course of party conflict, the growth of foreign 
policy, the various phases of the economic develop- 
ment of the Nation. 

Professor Sparks shows the fundamental changes 
that marked the close of the epoch of Reconstruction : 


it is significant that political history as such is not 





taken up before the sixth chapter of his book and 
then commands a relatively limited space. It is the 
recital of economic facts, and the statement of nascent 
economic problems, that gives the book its distine- 
tion. Of course many of these economic facts and 
problems were, or soon became, intimately connected 
with polities, and thus the tariff, the currency, the 
expansion of inland commerce, and kindred subjects 
have been made the basis of partisan appeals to 
voters. But Professor Sparks begins with an 
account of the Exposition of 1876, with its expres- 
sion of the new spirit of the American people, — 
the spirit of business enterprise now entering into a 
larger stage of activity, and prepared to do larger 
things than the men of the earlier Union could have 
dreamed of. 

Careful study is thus devoted to the population 
of the country as it stood when the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century began, and later a chapter is 
given to the Immigration problem and one to the 
question of Chinese exclusion. There is a succinct 
account of the progress of invention and discovery, 
especially in the fields of electrical and mechani- 
cal engineering. Another chapter tells of the earlier 
phases of railroad development that marked the period 
under review, pointing out the favor with which the 
Government, in the Act of 1866, had viewed the 
unification of railroad systems in trunk lines, as con- 
trasted with the later hostility to consolidations. The 
wider change of sentiment towards the roads which 
expressed itself in the Granger movement is dis- 
cussed, with helpful reference to the reports of early 
congressional committees upon the subject. In this 
way the reader is led up to the Interstate Commerce 
Act of 1887, which is treated at length in the suc- 
ceeding volume. Quite as valuable is the chapter 
upon industria! problems, where the agitation for a 
shorter working day, the extension into too familiar 
use of the ancient methods of the “strike” and the 
“boycott,” the growth of organization as expressed 
in the “ Knights of Labor,” the weakness of militia 
in the face of labor difficulties, and the power of the 
Courts, are shown to have very soon called attention 
to the desirability of peace between labor and capital, 
and to have moved Congress to the initial step of 
creating, in 1884, a bureau of labor statistics. 

In the political part of the volume, the central 
theme is found in the factional fights of parties, and 
the concurrent struggles in the direction of civil ser- 
vice reform. The forces which led to the defeat of 
Blaine are clearly analyzed. The prominence of 
the West in National affairs which is revealed so 
clearly by the author was, of course, no new pheno- 
menon, but Professor Sparks brings out the social 
and economic conditions which reémphasized the 
influence of the West; and thus the Mormons, the 
Indian tribes, and the interests of the cowboys and 
ranchmen, miners and railroad kings, appear with 
that effect of romance which we have since attri- 
buted to the “West.” Only one important topic 
seems to have been neglected, or left to another 
place —the cultural development of the country. 
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The frontispiece to the volume is a portrait of James 
Russell Lowell; but as the name of that distin- 
guished diplomat and man of letters does not appear 
in Professor Sparks’s book, the picture would seem 
to be an overflow from the last volume of the text. 


If in the volumes thus far discussed the approach 
of the present has made itself felt, this becomes far 
stronger as one turns to the works of Professor 
Dewey and Professor Latané. In the former of 
these, the personality of President Cleveland takes 
the first place: the book covers his two terms of 
office, with the intervening administration of Presi- 
dent Harrison. Professor Dewey comments on the 
difficulties of the treatment of recent history: the 
unavailability of private papers, the overwhelming 
mass of detail not yet sifted and criticized, and the 
troubling question of proper perspective. He applies 
these to such definite problems as “the relations of 
Cleveland to the ‘ reactionary spoilsmen’ of his first 
administration, the origin of the tariff message of 
1887, the failure of Sherman to secure the presiden- 
tial nomination in 1888, the relations of Harrison 
and Blaine and the sudden resignation of the latter, 
and the swerving in our foreign policy marked 
by the Venezuelan message,” — problems which, he 
says, “ have still to be definitely interpreted by the 
historian.” But notwithstanding these admitted 
limitations as to material and depth of treatment, 
Professor Dewey has given a political history of 
these twelve years that is admirable in every respect. 
It is a period that demands able handling, for the 
currents and counter-eurrents of American politics 
are peculiarly confused and especially important. 
Not only were the executive and one or the other 
branch of Congress during much of this time of 
different political faith, but within the parties there 
was positive disagreement. 

But while the history of parties and party leaders, 
and the narrative of our diplomatic affairs, are so 
satisfactorily carried through these years, the strik- 
ing characteristic of the volume (as the other 
writings of the author would lead one to expect) is 
the masterly discussion of economic questions. 
These are the real “ National Problems ” suggested 
in the title of the book, —the varying fortunes of 
the protective tariff, the development of organized 
labor, the growth of trusts, the further attempts to 
regulate railroads, and especially the evolution of the 
monetary system of the country and the activity of 
the friends of the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver. The last topic, both in its special form and 
in its general relation to public finance, is treated 
extensively in four chapters scattered through the 
work, the last of which, that upon the campaign of 
1896, brings the book to a close with no little 
dramatic effect. The defeat of Mr. Bryan is attri- 
buted to the fear felt towards his policies by the 
business interests of the country, rather than to 
“deep-seated popular adherence to the principles of 
the Republican party.” There is also a sharp word 
of criticism for the Democrats, and “ the bickerings 





and dissensions which humiliated the Democratic 
administration.” President Cleveland, concludes 
Professor Dewey, “was sacrificed by his party ; 
but even his enemies respected his consistency and 
firmness, and in later years have hastened to pay 
tribute which was denied when he retired from 
office.” 

It is a coincidence not without interest that the 
first volume of Professor Hart’s series that treated 
the narrative of English-speaking America was 
written by a student of history from the oldest of 
the colonies, — President Lyon G. Tyler of William 
and Mary College in Virginia, while the last narra- 
tive volume is the work of a younger scholar of the 
same State, — Professor John H. Latané of Wash- 
ington and Lee. The work of the former dealt 
with English settlements before 1660, but chiefly 
with the development of Virginia; in the latter’s 
volume the National spirit of the new era is pre- 
dominant. In fact, one might almost substitute the 
word international, for the larger part of Professor 
Latané’s book is concerned with the events that have 
removed the United States from the old-time isola- 
tion jnto the field of world-politics. 

The social and economic problems of National 
importance, made so prominent in the volumes just 
preceding, are here disappointingly compressed into 
two chapters, where one finds, for example, but the 
briefest mention of the federal Railroad Rate law 
of 1906. Two chapters are devoted to the two last 
Presidential elections. The remainder of the book 
is easily divisible into two halves. The first carries 
the story of the Spanish-American War from the 
intervention in Cuba through the peace negotiations 
of 1898-1899 and the Philippine Insurrection. Here 
one finds a careful narrative without any spirit of 
jingoism ; and if the style be here and there some- 
what journalistic, that is perhaps unavoidable in writ- 
ing of events so fresh in the public mind and thus 
far handled so exclusively in that manner. The 
second division to which we have referred lies within 
Professor Latané’s chosen métier, in which his earlier 
writings have won him distinction. This is the his- 
tory of diplomacy, and the central theme of this 
volume is the “sphere of international relations in 
which America is undoubtedly destined to play a 
larger part.” This is elaborated in interesting and 
valuable chapters upon the Spanish-American Peace 
negotiations, American Diplomacy in the Orient, the 
Alaskan Boundary, the Panama Canal, our relations 
to Cuba and the Monroe Doctrine, and, finally, the 
very vital topics of international arbitration and the 
forcible collection of debts due from one State to 
another. 

In his development of diplomatic history, the 
author treats not merely the technique of foreign 
affairs but the wider economic and constitutional 
effects of diplomatic action. In a tone thoroughly 
controlled and impartial, he reviews the Supreme 
Court’s decisions in the Insular cases, concluding that 
commercial and political interests decided the con- 
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stitutional position of our new possessions before the 
Supreme Court took up the cases, and that the Court’s 
decisions, “ confusing and unsatisfactory as they were 
from the standpoint of constitutional law,” simply 
ized un fait accompli. In the case of the 
Panama Canal and the secession of Panama from 
Colombia, the author indulges in a couple of 
phs of very keeh and clear criticism of the 
President’s public ethics, remarking that full accept- 
ance of the President’s public arguments “ involved 
the recognition of the President as the agent of col- 
lective civilization, clothed with the power of regu- 
lating the international right of eminent domain.” 
The chapters on international arbitration, the 
Monroe Doctrine, and the collection of public debts 
by foreign nations are closely inter-connected : in- 
deed the author considers that the last topic 
constitutes the most recent phase of the Monroe 
Doctrine. He gives an excellent summary of the 
developments in Venezuela and Santo Domingo, clos- 
ing with a discussion of the unsatisfactory status in 
which the question has been left by the third Inter- 
national Conference of American States held at Rio 
Janeiro in July, 1906, and by the Second Peace amp 
ference at the Hague, in 1907. : 


In the final volume of the series, Professor Hart, 
as editor of the texts, considers American ideals 
from the standpoint of their historical deveiopment. 
The sixteenth volume, also contributed by him, was 
a discussion of the connected topics of slavery and 
abolition. This new volume is a review of American 
life in general. The author lays stress upon the his- 
torical or evolutionary treatment which differentiates 
his work from Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth.” 
Professor Hart wishes to prove that “we are own 
brothers to our great-grandfathers.” He thus recap- 
itulates American history along the great lines of 
geographic environment, race and social conditions, 
American government, and social and economic 
activities, concluding with a prospect of the future 
of American democracy. The book is a collection of 
summaries and generalizations, some of which seem 
strong and clear, others, such as the discussion of cul- 
tural development, much less satisfactory. Certain 
fundamental assumptions would be expected : sov- 
ereignty rested in the Continental Congress rather 
than in the States ; the Puritans have furnished “the 
little leaven that leavens the whole lump.” But in 
general the outlook is one distinctly broad and 
sympathetic. Professor Hart recognizes the incon- 
sistency with the theoretical democracy of Lincoln 
of the settlement, after the Spanish-American War, 
of the Philippine question; but this inconsistency 
does not discourage his hope for the future. The 
failures of Democracy include the lack of discrimina- 
tion between high things and low, the toleration by 
Americans of poor city government, the contempt 
of expert opinion, intense party feeling, the love 
for excitement and the sensational press, the exist- 
ence of scandalous ion, and the possibility of 
class rivalry. These defects are strongly put: what 





is lacking is the deeper philosophical analysis of 
what Democracy really is, — or rather, what it is to 
be in the future. 


Well worthy of approbation is the “ Analytic 
Index” to the series, prepared by My. D. M. 
Matteson of the Harvard University Library. In 
a work of this sort minor inaccuracies will occur, 
such as the failure to distinguish between the two 
persons named Daniel Dulany. These are trifles, 
however, in view of the immense serviceableness of 
the Index to the twenty-six volumes, with general 
topical references also carefully worked out. It is 
asking too much, perhaps, and aiming at something 
too difficult of accomplishment, to expect such an 
Index to include more than it does of the biblio- 
graphical matter ; to reach this in unified form one 
has Larned’s Bibliography and similar works. 

As a word of conclusion, in leaving this note- 


worthy addition to the literature of American history, . 


we may express an opinion as to its chief usefulness. 
As a work of reference it should be in every library. 
It will be of especial value te teachers. To the 
general reader single volumes will appeal, and 
thus popularize a scientific treatment of history. It 
is, however, far too extensive to be a “popular” 
history. On the other hand, only some of its 
volumes will serve the purposes of the specialist. 
With its many excellences, it is to be questioned 
whether the series as a whole has demonstrated the 
impossibility or the uselessness of the attempt to 
attain unity or uniformity in the work of a single 
master hand. Sr. Groree L. Sroussar. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


A companion volume to the Abbé 
among his Klein’s “In the Land of the Stren- 
own poeple. uous Life” is now issued by the same 
publishers.( McClurg). “An American Student in 
France,” admirably translated, as was the earlier 
work, by the accomplished author, and generously 
illustrated, presents the author’s conception of the 
way things French impress an inquiring, observant, 
and serious-minded American student of about 
twenty-one years of age. The student is a compos- 
ite type, and, naturally, somewhat idealized ; hence 
not thoroughly real and “ convincing ” to the reader. 
But that does not prevent one’s deriving a good deal 
of entertainment and instruction from the Abbé’s 
frank and comrade-like talks on various subjects 
of historic, political, religious, and literary interest, 
whosoever may serve as ostensible mouth-piece from 
page to page. Certain well-known cities, —as Paris, 
Versailles, Rouen, — are visited by the imaginary 
American youth, and other regions less familiar, — 
as Quercy, Tarn, and Auvergne, “where one can 
see,” the author says, “along with charming - 
curious landscapes, the most striking examples of 
our ancient manners.” He apologizes for the con- 


Father Klein 
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siderable space accorded to current politico-religious 
discussions, and notably to the separation of Church 
and State, questions which he regards as among the 
most important that have arisen in France for a cen- 
tury. His views on the separation referred to may 
be gathered from the i discussions of the 
subject in his book. He is broad-minded and looks 
at the matter from more than one point of view, but 
what he has put into the mouth of an imaginary 
French bishop is presumably the expression of his 
own opinion. “More important still than this 
material readjustment,” says the bishop toward the 
end of a long harangue, “ appears to us the moral 
renovation which the separation regime will impose 
on the clergy and the faithful. Henceforth the 
clergy, being in contact with the realities of existence 
and at the same time obliged to see, consult with, 
interest their people, and render account to them, 
will acquire a truer idea of modern life and its exi- 
gencies; it will become more indulgent, while its 
qualities of initiative and intelligence will be devel- 
oped.” In comparing things American with what 
is encountered on French soil, the Abbé, or the 
Abbé’s “student,” is not invariably trustworthy. 
For example, after referring to Jeanne d’Arc, “ the 
heroine who was burnt alive for witchcraft in 1431,” 
the American visitor says: “I blush to think that 
at home, in New England, as late as the year 1692, 
the heads of twenty-eight victims were cut off, eight 
in one day, under this same insane pretext.” As a 
matter of historic fact, in 1692, at the height of the 
Salem witchcraft frenzy, nineteen persons were 
hanged (not beheaded) on Gallows Hill, and one 
old man, Giles Corey, was pressed to death for refus- 
ing to plead. Father Klein is a writer to com- 
mand attention at all times, but he is not in quite so 
happy a vein in impersonating the American visitor 
to France as he was in playing the French visitor 
to America. 


‘Chapters in Rural moe + 
(University of Chicago Press), Mr. 
Kenyon L. Butterfield presents a col- 


Modern progress In * 
of the rural 
community. 
lection of addresses and magazine articles grouped 
under a few general headings but all bearing on the 
same topic. The author is President of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, and has written and 
spoken much on a subject that he evidently has close 
at heart. He disarms criticism somewhat by calling 
attention to the fact that his book has the limitations 
of collected papers; yet one questions if it would not 
have been more effective if the materials had been 
worked over and welded together more compactly. 
However, many of the chapters are admirably suited 
to be read before farmer’s institutes, grange meet- 
ings, and agricultural schools — such audiences as 
first heard them from the author. The central 
thought running through all is the vital importance 
of the personal progress and development of the 
American farmer, if he is to hold his own in this 
swiftly moving century. This advancement must be 
not merely technical but cultural, — not superficial 





but real, based op a wide and deep knowledge of the 
problems of the farm and the farmer. “The farm 
problem consists in maintaining upon our farms a 
class of people who have succeeded in for 
themselves the highest possible class status, not only 
in the industrial but in the political and social order, 
—a relative status, moreover, that is measured by 
the demands of American ideals.” The author then 
shows how the “old farmer,” with his sterling quali- 
ties, who furnished the backbone to earlier Amer- 
ican life, has merged into the “new farmer,” with 
advanced ideas and the energy of progress, and how 
both are in marked contrast to the “moss-back.” 
The section on “Agencies of Progress” gives his- 
torical sketches of the Farmers’ Institutes, the 
Grange, and the more recent “ Hesperia Movement,” 
describing also the valuable work these agencies are 
accomplishing to-day ; it treats of the rural school 
and the community, opportunities for farm women, 
the country church and progress, sketches what edu- 
cation may mean to the farmer, and gives a summary 
of recent progress. Mr. Butterfield emphasizes the 
high service of educated women on the farm, the 
beneficial influence they may have on the community 
as well as on their homes, becoming a power in 
their generation and those to follow. “An Untilled 
Field in American Education” urges the study of 
agricultural economics and of rural sociology, not 
only in agricultural colleges but also in normal 
schools, theological seminaries, and universities, 
from which go the teachers and clergymen and 
editors who may wield the greatest power in their 
communities. The final chapter is entitled “ Feder- 
ation for Rural Progress,” and here the author lays 
stress on the subject as it is to be developed outside 
of the schools, his idea being that all the social 
agencies — granges, institutes, all societies bearing 
on rural subjects of any sort, “country teachers, 
preachers, editors, doctors, and business men, and, 
more than all, intelligent and progressive farmers ”— 
should so federate in a “ League for Social Progress” 
(of which he gives examples in leagues now exist- 
ing) that their work shall not be duplicated but ex- 
tended, that every phase of the rural problem shall 
be met by an adequate solution, that the specialist 
and the practical man shall come together, and that 
the cobperation of individuals shall merge into the 
codperation of interests. We regret to note a few 
such solecisms as “ grand business proposition” and 
“enthuse,” but in general the book is written in a 
simple and direct fashion that suits the subject. It 
should be in the hands of all who are in any way 
interested in rural progress, from the farmer to the 
school trustee. 


1 tpleq Unmistakably a Hellenist in tem- 
+ weetuntatio”™ perament and creed, and not hesitat- 
ectfoutture, ing to express his abhorrence of 
Hebraism, Mr. Bliss Carman has given us, in his 
collection of essays entitled “The Making of Per- 
sonality” (L. C. Page & Co.), a plea for self-culture 
that emphasizes rather the physical than the intel- 
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lectual or spiritual aspect of the subject — although 
it is true that he intends “to indicate everywhere a 
triune ideal of normal well-being and happiness.” 
His philosophy of right living — of training sym- 
metrically body and mind and soul —he ventures to 
call a “ triunistic or unitrinian philosophy,” the word 
“ trinitarian ” being preémpted for another and a 
universally At the outset the 
author does well to remind the reader that “the 
culture of personality . . . is a very complex and 
subtle process. It is not accomplished by the ac- 
quiring of knowledge and the adoption of morality 
alone, but by every moment's life of the body, — 
every deed, every word, every gesture, —by the 
. deliberate training of exercise and regimen, by the 
long course of habitual occupation, and by every 
brief act of each irrevocable instant. We not only 
transform our outward bodily persons by what we 
are, making them simulacra of our inmost selves, but 
in sober truth our most essential selves are in their 
turn reflexly transformed by the reacting influence 
of our physical habits and doings.” This will sug- 
gest to many, as it did to the author, the stanza 
from “ Rabbi Ben Ezra” ending, “nor soul helps 
flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul!” Aid it is 
not surprising to find many pages of the book devoted 
to such themes as the form and function of the 
human foot, the art of walking correctly and of breath- 
ing properly, dancing as « fine art, the rhythm of 
grace, the sorcery of the hand, the importance of 
manners, and the notorious disregard of much that 
is hygienic and wsthetic in our dress. It is the 
Greek beauty of life that we are to realize anew, by 
proper attention to rhythmic grace of motion, to 
harmonious training of all parts of the body, and to 
the acquisition of that tunefulness of the whole being 
to which our latter-day devotion to narrower and 
narrower specialties is so hostile. Of athletics as 
practised in this day and generation Mr. Carman 
has a poor opinion : he regrets that “college athletics, 
which might have so great an influence for nobility 
and beauty in forming American manhood, are 
actually always too near exhibitionary gladiatorial 
professionalism, and tend to vulgarize and brutalize 
their students.” The lesson of the book, it is need- 
less to add, is taught with a richness and poetic 
charm of style that make each successive chapter a 
new delight. Philosophy has been defined as poetry 
addressed to the understanding, just as poetry has 
been called philosophy addressed to the emotions. 
Mr. Carman’s book is both philosophy and poetry, 
and its appeal is twofold. 


“ Who’s Who in America” has now 
reached its fifth biennial issue, and 
is thicker and more useful than ever. 
As compared with the first issue, the present one 
has three times the number of pages and nearly 
twice the number of biographies. It now gives us, 
in its twenty-four hundred closely printed pages, 
the essential facts about more than sixteen thousand 
living Americans. An important feature, now for 


Who Iet’s? 





the first time incorporated in the work, is a geo- 
graphical index, which brings together all the names 
of those living in any given city, state, or foreign 
country. It shows, for example, that about eight 
hundred Chicagoans are distinguished enough for 
inclusion in the work. The last entry in this index 
is as follows: “Wales, Craig y Nos Castle, Patti, 
Adelina, prima donna.” The editor, Mr. Albert 
Nelson Marquis, contributes a preface which is both 
instructive and entertaining. It is the former be- 
cause it gives some valuable statistical gleanings 
from the work, and it is the latter because it reflects 
some of the humorously diversified opinions of the 
editor’s multitudinous correspondents. Perhaps the 
most amusing of these opinions is that of the clergy- 
man who calls it “a vicious book, because it seeks to 
establish a man’s worth in the world by the position 
he occupies.” The editor does not claim too much 
when he says, with pardonable pride, that the work 
“has achieved a world-wide recognition as something 
fixed and requisite.” Coming to us at the same time 
as its American pro’ we welcome the new vol- 
ume of “ Wer Ist’s?” (New York: Stechert). This 
is the third issue of the work, which is described 
as “vollkommen neu bearbeitet und wesentlich 
erweitert.” About eighteen thousand biographies 
are included, thus surpassing by. about two thousand 
the American list. We understand that the idea of 
these books has now reached France, and that a 
“Qui Etes-Vous?” volume has recently been pro- 
duced. This, however, has not yet come to our hand. 


Seiten The Rev. Patrick Augustine Sheehan, 
reflections of Canon of Cloyne, poet, essayist, and 
an Irish Canon. novelist, has issued a companion 
volume to “ Under the Cedars and the Stars,” and 
has given it the unassuming title, “ Parerga” (Long- 
mans). Grouped under the four seasons, beginning 
with Autumn, this collection of obiter dicta is devoted 
largely, and very acceptably, to brief comments on 
books and writers and the high themes of life, with 
just enough passing reference to the changing 
year to render the four division-headings not too 
meaningless. Like many idealists who lead an 
existence insufficiently rich in mundane interests 
and engrossments —domestic, social, civic, and 
commercial — this author has apparently failed to 
bring the ideal and the real into any tolerable modus 
vivendi. While he well says that “idealism . . - 
is the fulerum, the only fulerum, with which an 
Archimedean spirit can move, and lift, the human 
race,” he is constrained to believe that “poets and 
philosophers and dreamers must keep steadily at 
their task, ‘weaving by night and day the magic 
web,’ and never turning to watch in the bald and 
bare realities of life the replica of the fairy images 
wrought by the spell of imagination in the mirror 
of their own fancies.” He does not hesitate to 
assert that “the world has become hopelessly and 
irredeemably vulgar,” that “the spirit of evil is 
everywhere,” and that “every poet who turns away 
from his magic mirror and stares boldly at the 
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realities of human existence becomes a confirmed 

imist.” These are strong statements. But, 
surely, while there are in the world books like 
“Parerga” and writers like the Canon of Cloyne, 
that world is not quite “hopelessly and irredeemably 
vulgar.” Let us wish for him that some day he 
may encounter some soul-stirring (perhaps even 
some heart-breaking) experience of reality to dissi- 
pate these vapors. An attractive feature of the 
volume is its occasional appreciative comment on 
Shakespeare; but even in the midst of this the 
author pulls himself up to ask, “ What is it that 
repels me in Shakespeare ?” and he continues: “I 
admit all his intellectual vastness and greatness. He 
stands alone; or Dante alone may stand unabashed 
by his side. Yet I cannot read him with pleasure, 
but always as a study. And I cannot read him for 
profit, even though he has my fullest meed of admir- 
ation.” One “valid reason” for this he thinks to 
be that Shakespeare’s plays “ were written for the 
stage, not for the closet; for the glare of footlights, 
not for the student’s lamp.” 


critical appreciation and temperamental aversion 
has rarely been brought to the study of Shakespeare 
as manifests itself, again and again, in Canon 
Sheehan’s pages. For this and other reasons the 
book is far from being commonplace or dull. 


Mr. John R. Spears, who has already 
given to the public a history of the 
N 


The historian of 
the U. 8. Navy. “eal 5 
avy in five volumes and an abridg- 


ment of it in one volume, now presents a tliird work 
on the same subject in a single volume (Scribner). 
The new book is more than an abridgment of the 
larger work or an amplification of the smaller one, for 
it is based in part upon a new reading of the sources. 
The author says in his preface that he “has been 
animated by a desire to tell, in one convenient vol- 
ume that might be sold at a moderate price, the 
whole story of our navy, — to describe all the import- 
ant battles, and to show how the nation has been 
affected at certain times by the work of its naval 
ships and at other times by the want of sucha force.” 
He has fairly succeeded in accomplishing his object 
as set forth in these words ; he has written a popular 
history of our navy, convenient in size, plain and 
straightforward in style, and generally accurate as 
to facts. At times his judgment is immoderate, — 
as, for instance, when he says that Lawrence was 
“ first on the list of foolhardy” (p. 102); that New 
England in June, 1812, was full of traitors (p. 86) ; 
and that the battle between the “Constitution ” and 
the “Guerritre ” saved the navy and the nation (p. 87). 
Some fault might also be found with the author’s 
arrangement of his materials. There seems to be 
no good reason why a chapter on the origin of the 
War of 1812 should precede one on the war with 
Tripoli, 1801-1805; or why the engagement between 
the “ President” and “ Little Belt,” 1811, should 
come after the principal fights of the year 1812. 
But these are minor defects in a generally creditable 
and useful book. 


Such a mixture of | 





’ In selecting Juan Ponce de Leon as 
Fp the subject of one of his volumes in 
PoncedeLeon. the series of “Heroes of American 
History” (Harper), Mr. Frederick A. Ober assumed 
the task of writing a biography with very slender 
materials at command, and this has necessitated the 
resort to padding, though the book be still a small 
one. The author’s familiarity with the West Indies 
has come to his assistance, and he has eked out the 
few well-known incidents of Juan Ponce’s career by 
a more detailed account of that sturdy conquistador’s 
exploitation of the Island of Porto Rico. He further- 
more finds occasion to correct some widespread but 
erroneous popular impressions regarding Juan Ponce 
de Leon. He was not an old man to whom the 
Fountain of Perpetual Youth was an especial desid- 
eratum when he set out in search of the Island of 
Bimini, being then but fifty-three years of age; nor 
was the Fountain of Youth the chief object of his 
search. Like all the adventurers of his time, he was 
seeking gold, and slaves to work the mines. Mr. 
Ober clearly shows, also, that the year which saw 
Juan Ponce on the shores of Florida was not 1512, 
as is usually stated, but the one following. The book 
is an entertaining one, and a contribution, in its way, 
to historical literature. 
= areal Those who have followed the con- 
éneacion of troversy about Napoleon’s plan to 
England. invade England, in 1804 or 1805, 
will pick up Mr. Fernand Nicolay’s “Napoleon at 
the Boulogne Camp” (Lane) with the expectation 
of finding a solution of the problems involved. They 


‘will discover, instead, the results of the zealous but 


rambling researches of a local antiquary, whose 
original interest in the matter sprang from the family 
ownership of the exact spot on the Plateau d’Ordre 
where stood the pavilions of Napoleon and of his 
admiral, Bruix. Mr. Nicolay tells diverting ‘tales 

of almost every phase of the camp life at Boulogne. 

He describes the camp in detail, the flotilla, the 

training of the soldiers, and the incidents that 
enlivened the long months of waiting, including even 
the performances of the Paris Vaudeville company 

and the choral songs of the soldiers. In the final 
chapter he attempts to review the evidence in regard 

to the project for crossing the Channel, as late as 

August, 1805. For a task of this sort the author 

seems unfitted, for he gives more credence to the 

random and inexact recollections of Constant than 

to the results of the researches of Desbritre, based. 
upon official papers preserved in the Archives of 
War and Marine. —-_ 

. To write a life of Queen Victoria that 

English sucene» Shall not take the form of a glowing 

eulogy seems to be an impossible, as 

it may also be an undesirable, achievement. Mr. 

Frank Hird, in his “Victoria the Woman” 

(Appleton), has certainly not produced a coldly 

impartial or unsympathetic biography. He emphat- 

ically calls her “the greatest of the English queens” 

and, what is more, “the simplest, the kindest, the - 
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purest, the most single-minded of women.” The 
purpose of te book, as he explains in the preface, 
is “to place before my readers in America, where 
the Queen was reverenced and so deeply admired, 
some impression of the influences that affected her 
early environment, some suggestion of the circum- 
stances that affected her later years. I have 
endeavored to show the Queen as a daughter, a 
wife, a woman, a mother, a friend, and a sovereign, 
and wherever it has been possible I have made use 
of the Queen’s own words, as it is in her letters and 
her diaries that her character, in all its charm of 
simplicity and naturalness, its warm affection, its 
impartiality of opinion, its instinctive understanding, 
its ever-ready sympathy, and true womanliness, 
fully reveals itself. Some of the letters have never 
before been published.” In four hundred clearly 
printed pages, with a sufficiency of good illustrations, 
the growth of the Queen’s character is traced, with 
a considerable introduction of current history and 
politics. Nothing very new or very original was to 
be expected in such a study of so well-known a per- 
sonage ; but a serviceable and readable book has 
been produced, and for those who do not and cannot 
own the voluminous and expensive “ Letters”? this 
volume, with its copious extracts from those letters 
and from the diaries, should serve as a welcome 
substitute. 








NOTEs. 


« Art in Needlework,” being a book about embroidery 
by Mr. Lewis F. at iedee Buckle, is sent 
us in its third enlarged edigen by” by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

A second edition, revised and augmented, of Mr. J. E. 
Spingarn’s “A History of Literary Criticism in the 
Renaissance ” is now published by the Messrs. Macmillan 
at the Columbia University Press. 

That standard hy, the “ Life and Letters of 
Robert Browning,” by Mrs. Sutherland Orr, revised aud 
in part re-writven by Mr. Frederic G. Kenyon, i is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Early in June The Century Co. will _ Publish a new 
novel by « new author, “ The Post-Girl” by Edward C. 
Booth. It is & romance of a musician and a 

with a bit of mystery about her family, set in the 
orkshire country. 

Mr. Bliss Perry’s “Walt Whitman: His Life and 
Work,” which is about the sanest and most judicious 
life of the poet thus far produced, has been revised by 
the author in several im oon particulars, and is now 
republished by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“The Shakespeare Apocrypha,” a collection of four- 
teen plays which have been ascribed to S 
will be published this month by the Oxford Uni 
Press. The volume has been edited, with Baw ered 
notes, and bibliography, by Mr. C. F. Tucker Brooke. 

Mr. John Lane publishes a volume devoted to the life 
and works of Claude-Achille Debussy in the series of 
“ Living Masters of Music.” It is the work cf Mrs. 
Franz iebich, and has a fine portrait, two other plates, 
and numerous examples of the composer’s work in musi- 
cal notation. 











« French and Verse for Children,” edited by 
Miss Helen Terry, and published by the Messrs. Long- 
mans, is a little book that may be recommended for both 
school and home use. The contents range all the way 
from nursery jingles to bits of such classical poets as 
Malherbe, La Fontaine, and Hugo. 

A new edition of “ An Art Guide to Painting in Italy,” 

Jacob Burckhardt’s “Cicerone,” translated by Mrs. 
A. H. Clough, is published by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Half a century of use has not staled this work, 
which is still one of the most compact and trustworthy 
guides available for the purposes of the student of art. 

The De Vinne Press announces that it has taken over 
the entire business and plant of the firm of Theo. L. 
De Vinne & Co., the well-known printing firm of New 
York. This change will in no wise affect the policy of 
the house. The members of the old firm and the heads 
of departments are to continue with the new company. 

Three Spanish texts just published by Messrs. D. C. 
Heath & Co. are as follows: “Spanish Composition,” 
by Mr. Alfred Remy; “El Trovador” (the original of 
Verdi's opera) by Antonio Garcia Gutierrez, edited by 
Dr. H. H. Vaughan; and “Lo Positivo,” by Tamayo y 
Baus, edited by Messrs. Philip Harry and Alfonso de 
Salvio. 

“Three Tragedies of Seneca” (the “ Hercules Furens,” 
«“ Troades,” and “ Medea ”) are edited, with an elaborate 
introduction and many notes, by Professor H. M. 
Kingery, and published in a neat volume by The Mac- 
millan Co. From Messrs. B. H. Sanborn & Co. we have 
« An Elementary Latin Course,” by Professor Franklin 
Hazen Potter. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers publish a new edition of 
Dr. W. E. Griffis’s condensation of Motley’s “ History of 
the Dutch Republic,” to which is appended Dr. Griffis’s 
own history of the Dutch nation from the point where 
Motley left off to the present time. The two sections 
of the work are necessarily upon different scales, but a 
more useful single-volume treatment of Dutch history 
is hardly to be found. 

After nearly a year in temporary quarters, The 
Macmillan Company has just returned to its —— 
and remodeled building at 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. The additions have more than doubled the floor 
space of the old building, and the company now occupies 
what is said to be the largest and most thoroughly 
equipped building in America devoted exclusively to a 
general book publishing business. 

Miss Kate Sanborn’s unique and interesting book on 
“Old-Time Wall Papers,” originally published some two 
years ago by The Literary Collector aes of New York 
(and reviewed in Tue Dra for July 16, 1906), is now 
reissued with the imprint of Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
As the only book on the subject of the old-fashioned pic- 
torial wall-papers, many of which are reproduced in the 
o colors, it will be highly valued by those interested 
in Colonial furnishings. 

The “ Who’s Who?” idea is spreading into special 
channels, as is just now evidenced by the publication of 
« Who Is Who in Insurance,” a year-book of bi 
and miscellaneous matter, issued by the Singer Co., New 
York. The fill about half of the stout vol- 
ume, number nearly twenty-six hundred, and represent 
over a score of countries, for the work is internati 
in its scope. It seems to ee ee oe ae 
binger of an “ International Insurance Encyclopedia,” to 
fill six volumes, and to be issued by the same firm. 
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Messrs. Duffield & Co., having purchased the publi- 
cation rights of all Mrs. Elinor Glyn’s writings so far 
issued in America, have lost no time in bringing out new 
editions of the three novels that came between “ The 
Visits of Elizabeth ” and “Three Weeks,” and of “The 
Damsel and the Sage,” a collection of epigrams con- 
nected by a slender thread of narrative. The titles of 
the novels are “ Beyond the Rocks,” “The Reflections 
of Ambrosine,” and The Vicissitudes of Evangeline.” 
The same publishers announce a new novel by Mrs. 
Glyn,— “ Elizabeth Visits America,” —to be ready in 
the Fall. 

The fifteenth annual edition of “The Corporation 
Manual” is now at hand, and may be obtained from 
Messrs. Callaghan & Co.,Chicago. It is a volume of 
nearly two thousand pages, being about fifty per cent 
larger than the preceding issue. The statutory provisions 
of each State are given in condensed and conveniently 
classified form, besides the full text of the statutes, 
supplemented by explanatory notes and cases. The 
anti-trust laws of all the States are also given in full. 
The series of corporate forms, which fills an important 
section of the work, provides models for every kind of 
corporate transaction. The work is, of course, indispen- 
sable to lawyers, and will be found useful for reference 
by all persons who are in any way connected with cor- 
porations, either as officers or stockholders. 








LiIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The —— list, containing 85 titles, includes books 
received by THE Drat. since its last issue. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. By George Herbert 
Palmer. Illus. in photogravure, etc., 8vc, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 354. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 

Andrew Ellicott: His Life and Letters. By Catherine Van 
Cortlandt Mathews. Limited edition; illus., 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 256. New York: Grafton Press. $2.50 net. 

The Royal Library. New vols.: Cleopatra, her Life and 
Reign, by Désiré de Bern4th ; Madame de Pompadour, trans. 
from the French of J. B. H. R. Capefique. Each uncut. 
London: Arthur L. Humphreys. Paper. 

Seventeenth Century Men of Latitude: Forerunners of 
the New Theology. By Edward Augustus George. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 199. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Life and Letters of Robert Browning. By Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr; revised by Frederic G. Kenyon. New revised edition; 
with portraits in photogravure, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 431. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. net. 

Daniel Conway: Freethinker and Humanitarian. 
By Edwin C. Walker. 12mo, pp. 55. New York: Edwin C. 
Walker. Paper, 15 cts. net. 


HISTORY. 

Danton and the French Revolution. By Charles F. War- 
wick. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 467. George W. Jacobs 
& Co. $2.50 net. 

A History of the Peninsular War. By Charies Oman. Vol. 
III., Sept., 1809-Dec., 1810. With maps and illustrations in 
photogravure, etc., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 568. Oxford 
University Press. $4.75 net. 

Germany in the Early Middle Ages, 476-1250. By William 
Stubbs; edited by Arthur Hassall. With maps, 8vo, uncut, 
Dp. 254. Longmans, Green, & Co. $2. net. 

The Indian Captive; or, a Narrative of the Captivity and 
Sufferings of Zadock Steele, Related by Himself; to Which 
is Prefixed an Account of the Burning of Royalton. Limited 
edition, in exact reprint of original; with frontispiece, 8vo, 
pp. 165. Springfield, Mass.: H. R. Huntting Co. $2.50 net. 





Walworth Alvord and Clarence Edwin Carter. Facsimile of 
original edition of 1772; 8vo, uncut, pp. 58. Providence, R. I.: 
Club for Colonial Reprints. 








GENERAL LITERATURE. 
™. New American Type, and Other Essays. By Henry 
. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 841. Houghton, 
Minin B Oo. $1.50 net. 

The Diary ofa Looker-on. By C. Lewis Hind. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 885. John Lane Co. $2. net. 

Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century. Edited by 
J. E. Spingarn. Vols. I. and II., 1605-1685. 12mo, uncut. 
Oxford University Press. Per vol., $1.75 net. 

. By Ashley H. Thorndike. 12mo, pp. 390. “ Types 
of English Literature.”” Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 

French Novelists of Today. By Winifred Stephens. With 
—— 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 814. John Lane Co. 

50 net. 

Italica: Studies in Italian Life and Letters. By William 
Roscoe Thayer. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 364. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 

Horace: Quintus Horatius Flacous: The Roman Poet 
Presented to Modern Readers. Edited by Charles Loomis 
Dana and John Cotton Dana. Illus. in tint. 8vo, pp. 204. 

Woodstock, Vt.: The Elm Tree Press. 

In Greece with the Classics. By William Amory Gardner. 
With frontispiece in photogravure, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
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My Alpine Jubilee. By Frederic Harrison. With portrait in 
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